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TWO NOTES ON THEOPOMPOS, PHILIPPIKA, X. 


1. KLEON AND THE ASSESSMENT. 


In volume LVII of this Journal (pp. 377-394) Meritt and I 
sought to establish that Kleon came back from Pylos about the 
end of the second prytany of 425/4 and that Thoudippos (who 
sponsored the motion for the remarkable tribute-assessment of 
that year) had expected him back in time to get the business 
finished within the prytany, but that in fact the bill was not 
passed until the third prytany had begun. The crux was that 
whereas Thucydides leaves in everyone’s mind the impression 
that Kleon had been notoriously punctual, there was neverthe- 
less this unexpected delay. We argued, therefore, that the 
actual capture of the Spartans was achieved in an absolute 
minimum of time; so that, if Kleon took things easier on his 
way home, he might have fulfilled his twenty-day promise and 
yet have been later than Thoudippos calculated. We could, 
however, give no direct evidence that Kleon had relaxed his pace. 

Yet there is, I believe, evidence that Kleon did cause delay 
which Thoudippos could hardly have foreseen. It was not quite 
as we imagined, sc. on the way back (A.J. P., LVII, pp. 392- 
393), but after his return to Athens. 

Theopompos is cited (fr. 92 Jacobysch. Lucian, Timon, 
30) for the palmary instance of Kleon’s effrontery: “ Once 
when the Athenians had assembled, he came to the Ekklesia 
with a wreath on his head; and telling them to postpone the 
meeting (since he was sacrificing and had to entertain guests) 
he dismissed the Ekklesia.” The story finds its perfect context 


17.G., I?, 63; see Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment, pp. 44- 
45, lines 3, 34. 
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if this is the meeting summoned so urgently by Thoudippos, if 
Kleon’s sacrifice is the thanksgiving for Pylos, if his behavior is 
_ the licensed effrontery of the hero of the hour. I have given 
the flat version of the Lucian scholiast. Plutarch tells the 
story with more gusto (Nicias, VII, 7; Moralia, 799 D) : Kleon 
kept them all waiting; * when he came, he said, “I am busy 
today. I am going to entertain guests and have sacrificed to the 
gods”; and the assembly broke up in laughter and applause. 
The laughter was no doubt due to high spirits, but was there a 
joke as well? Were Kleon’s guests (gévovs) his Spartans? 

Thoudippos fixed the time for debate on the assessment 
eret[Sav he] orpal[ria] es tpirev evepay (Meritt and West, 
The Athenian Assessment, p. 45, line 34). This is not unlike 
a clause in the “resolution of the allies” touching the debate 
on the peace with Philip in 346 B. C. (Aeschines, II, 60: éredav 
éridnujowow oi mpéoBeas Kal tas mpeoBelas amayyeiAwow - - mpo- 
ypawar mputadvers exxAnoias Here, too, a debate is to be 
postponed till certain individuals can attend it, not in their 
official capacity (it is to be “after they have reported”) but 
because their presence might make some difference.* The clause 
was in fact disregarded (tbid., 61) since the allies’ resolution 
bound no one; nor in any case need we suppose that if they 
had been late the Ekklesia would wait for them. But imagine 
such a clause, when joined to Kleon’s exceptional standing after 
‘Pylos: in the story, he comes from his private affairs (not from 
the council-house) and has evidently no official position, yet the 
Ekklesia waits for him. Thoudippos’ clause, plus Kleon’s per- 
sonal standing at the moment, explains this. It surely cannot 
have been usual. 


? Compare the tone of his notorious dispatch beginning “ Dear Boule 
and Demos” (cf. A.J. P., LVII, p. 391, note 35). 

Srov pev Shuov Kabnuevoy mepimévery xpdvov elcedOeiv 
éxetvov. In this, and the laughter, Plutarch need hardly be suspected 
of embroidering Theopompos. The laughter at any rate is what makes 
the story @ propos in Nicias, VII. The incident is no doubt glanced at 
Arist., Hq., 929 ff., and Kleon must have suggested leniency for Miletos. 
The Sausage-seller hopes that next time he will burst. 

‘ Similarly, Thoudippos does not enact that an Ekklesia be called “ for 
the strategos ” (cf. Andocides, I, 11) in which case Kleon would be on 
duty (which he clearly is not); but simply, that the Ekklesia be at a 
time when the strategos can attend. 
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Plutarch does not cite Theopompos by name; the scholiast 
commenting on the two names ‘YzepBoAw and KAéwn in Lucian’s 
text quotes Theopompos three times: fr. 95, év mrepi 
Sypaywyav ; fr. 96, ev ; fr. 92, 
@cdropros. All three have always been ascribed to the “ Dema- 
gogue ” section of Philippika, X (see below), no doubt rightly. 
This might be taken as further proof that the Ekklesia in ques- 
tion was due to consider the assessment, since “ reckless treat- 
ment of public finance by demagogues ” was the subject of that 
section. But this is not cogent: a pejorative anecdote did not, 
for Theopompos, have to be strictly relevant. 


2. DATE OF JURYMEN’S Pay. 


The introduction of pay for Jurymen was dated 462+ by 
Busolt (Gr. Gesch., III, p. 263; cf. p. 255) but there has been 
a tendency to lower the date a little *° or a lot. Unquestionably 
this has been due to a sense that Ephialtes should be off the 
scene before Perikles appears in full career, and Walker in 
Cambridge Ancient History (V, p. 101) puts this explicitly (the 
italics are mine) : 


The only indication of date is afforded by the statement of 
Aristotle (’A@. XX VII, 3) that the measure was brought 
forward by Pericles as a bid for popular favour, and in order 
to counterbalance the wealth of Cimon. This would point to a 
period when Pericles had succeeded to the leadership of the 
popular party, and Cimon was still the leader on the other side. 
The date, therefore, cannot be before the ostracism of Cimon, 
for Ephialtes, not Pericles, was then the leader of the popular 
party; and it cannot be during the exile of Cimon, for Aris- 
totle’s statement implies his presence at Athens. It must, 
therefore, fall between his return from exile, which happened 
probably in 451 B.C., and his sailing for Cyprus in 450 B.C. 


Like too many arguments from residue, this will not bear 
scrutiny. Put the plain question, cannot this story of rivalry 
belong to the time before Kimon’s ostracism? I seek to show 
that it not only can but does. The story occurs first, for us, in 


5 Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, III, pp. 571-573, Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IT?, 
p. 155, Glotz, Histoire Grecque, II, p. 138, Berve, Gr. Gesch., I, p. 273, 
all imply, without argument, that it is after Ephialtes’ anti-Areopagite 
laws, but not much after. 
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Theopompos, and he (I seek to show) put it before both Kimon’s 
ostracism and Ephialtes’ legislation.® 

The closing chapters of Philippika, X (all our fragments are 
from these “closing chapters”) existed separately as a pam- 
phlet called “ The Demagogues at Athens.”” As an excursus to 
Bk. X,° it is evidently motivated by the comptrollership of 
Euboulos in Athens. This is described in fr. 99, 100, not flat- 
teringly: he has completed the ruin of Athens’ morale by his 
administration of the Theorikon. So far Theopompos’ judg- 
ment does not differ materially from Demosthenes’, nor indeed 
from the truth: men like Euboulos make a “ power-policy ” 
impracticable for the state they serve. But what Demosthenes 
thought was treason to Athens’ past, Theopompos thought the 
due culmination of a century or more of Athenian demagogy. 


* This means that fr. 89 should stand before fr. 88. The traditional 
(but arbitrary) inverse order, already in Miiller’s F.H.G. (I, p. 293), 
has I imagine helped the tendency to lower the date of fr. 89. This will 
not prove that Theopompos is right. Walker indeed puts the legislation 
after the ostracism, e’n 5 ay wav. I insist only that the “rivalry ” 
story cannot be used to support the 451 date. Bonner and Smith, 
Administration of Justice, pp. 226-230, discuss the two dates 462 and 
451, and advance (but finally reject) two considerations for the latter: 
(1) If (what they rightly think very doubtful) Aristotle, ’A@. IIoi., 
XXVII, 1, records a second anti-Areopagite law dated 451, Plutarch 
might mean this as the law which succeeded the invention of pay. But 
Plutarch “ specifies ” the law which caused Kimon’s ostracism. (2) The 
Jurymen, if already paid, might have resented the circuit justices of 
453/2. But the new courts were not really a form of poor-relief, and 
anyway (see the acute remarks of Calhoun, Growth of Criminal Law, 
pp. 102sq.) it was not the dikastai but the thesmothetai who were 
relieved of work thereby. I once thought Aristophanes, Hccles., 303-308, 
rather favoured 451, the ‘fifties being Myronides’ great time: but 
Aristophanes is thinking of Ekklesia pay. For the date in the early 
*fifties I can find no reason except compromise: its constant repetition 
(note 4) seems to be a matter of habit. 

7 Fr. 100 Jacoby = Athen., 166 D. Fr. 95 is quoted as from the pamphlet. 
The Philippika cannot have been published before Philip’s death (fr. 27, 
which stood év dpxq THs PiAimrov cuyrdgews, seems to me to prove this as 
clearly as the more scandalous passages: see further Jacoby’s judicial 
comments on fr. 330, 340, ad loc. and also p. 358), and I imagine this 
pamphlet, and the similar one in Bk. XXV, had earlier separate circu- 
lation: this one in the late ’fifties, the other in the early ’forties. 

8 Theopompos’ narrative had reached the later ’fifties: fr. 52, 63, 78, 
101. 
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The thesis, then, is that this vicious system, the use of the 
state revenues for the pleasures of the poor, was rooted in 
Athens’ past. There are named Kimon, Kleon, Hyperbolos, 
Kallistratos, Euboulos: these all with reference to Bk. X or to 
the pamphlet. Fragments 85-87, on Themistokles, are from 
Plutarch, who never gives book numbers: not strictly relevant 
to the thesis, they speak of bribery and peculation, cognate 
themes which Theopompos did not disdain.’ There is little of 
Perikles in our fragments: he and his rival Thucydides? are 
named in 91 (cf. 261: neither gives the book number): but 
clearly Perikles must have been one of the main villains of the 
piece, and Kimon and Thucydides were there as foils. This 
can, I think, be proved. 

Fragment 89 tells the well-known story of Kimon’s great 


' personal generosity, and concludes “it was to this that he owed 


his position of first citizen in Athens.” Its bearing on the 
thesis is clear: what Kimon achieved by personal liberality, his 
successors had to achieve by misthos. This is made explicit by 
Aristotle (*A0@. IIoA., XX VI), who tells the same tale as moti- 
vation for Perikles’ invention of Jurymen’s Pay. The ’A@nvaiwv 
IloAtreia is probably later than Theopompos’ pamphlet (see note 
%) but does not of course derive from it. Theopompos has told 
the story in more detail, but Aristotle in one respect more care- 
fully (Kimon, he says, kept open house for all his demesmen of 
Lakiadai, where Theopompos says for all Athenians). We have 
to posit a common source, which each has used in his fashion: 
I suggest it is Kritias (see note 9). 

Plutarch twice tells the story, in Pericles, IX, 2-3, and in 
Cimon, X, 1-3. He follows Theopompos, not Aristotle, having 
the greater detail and also the error. But he (or his original) 
has checked Theopompos by Aristotle: he notes, in the Cimon, 
that Aristotle says “demesmen only,” and in the Pericles he 
quotes Aristotle for Damonides’ name. This is his regular way 


® E.g. fr. 94 (no book number, but not to be separated from 93 which 
cites Bk. X) on Kleon’s peculation. In fr. 90 “Kimon” is needed for 
Cyril’s context, but Theopompos must have said “ Kleon” and Cyril has 
confused the names. These peculation passages are probably (fr. 86 
certainly?) from Kritias: I hope later to develop the case for Kritias 
as a major source for Philippika, X. 

1° Theopompos calls him son of Pantainos: but that he means the son 
of Melesias is made virtually certain by fr. 261. 
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with a secondary source, and it is generally recognized that his 
primary source, here, is ultimately Theopompos.** Now a little 
later (Pericles, X, 1; for the Cimon see below) he has a second 
bit which is recognizably Theopompos (fr. 88), and the narra- 
tive between is consecutive and coherent; it may, I think, rank 
as certain that this narrative is all, in its main lines, Theo- 
pompos.?? It is as follows, Pericles, IX, 2—-X, 1 (I condense it 
to the essentials) : “ Perikles competing with Kimon could not 
compete with his wealth and generosity [here comes Theop. fr. 
89], so he bribed the masses with theorika and Jurymen’s and 
other Pay,?® and used them against the Areopagites. By his 
power with them he destroyed that Boule’s ** standing, and in 
consequence Ephialtes reduced their jurisdiction and Kimon 
was ostracized. Such was Perikles’ power. Yet Kimon did not 
stay away his full ten years, but was recalled under stress of 
war [Theop. fr. 88].” 

In the Cimon the same material is split up. Kimon’s gene- 
rosity (X, 1-3), the Areopagites’ loss of jurisdiction owing 
to Perikles’ power with the masses (XV, 2), the ostracism (XV, 
3-X VII, 3 [a digression on Ithome, as contributing to his fall, 
makes this so long, but XVII, 3 == Pericles, X, 1 init.]), Tana- 
gra and the recall (XVII, 4-8). The order is identical, but 
the story has lost its coherence. Perikles the villain, not Kimon 
the hero, was the central figure in Theopompos; so that in a 
life of Perikles the story stays coherent, in a life of Kimon it 
is a framework to be filled out with other matter. 


Wapuam Oxrorp. H. T. WapE-GEry. 
INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED StTwupyY. 


1 E.g., Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, p. 300; Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., III, p. 36; Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., comm. on 115 F 89. The 
reckless exaggeration of VII, 8 (Ephialtes was Perikles’ homme de 
paille) is not of course Theopompan: nor XVI, 3. 

12 Note that Theopompos is nowhere named: if he had been used for two 
isolated bits in a consecutive narrative, this would be most surprising. 

*®Ts this accumulation due to Plutarch or Theopompos? We can 
hardly say, but it does not matter. Here, as in the matter of the 
demesmen, the careful Aristotle corrects the recklessness of our other 
witnesses: it is clear that the common source spoke of Jurymen’s Pay, 
not of the other misthoi. 

** 8c. the Areopagites. The verb xarecragiace is Theopompan, cf. fr. 
240. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF AENEID VIITI-X. 


There are numerous references in the Aeneid to the passage 
of time which enable the reader to gain an approximate idea of 
the length of time required by the action of the poem. As in the 
Homeric epics, both nightfall and dawn are frequently men- 
tioned, and it is possible to arrange most of the events of the nar- 
rative in a day-by-day sequence. Chronological lists have been 
drawn up for the Aeneid, but these differ in many details; and 
books VIII-X in particular present several interesting problems 
in chronology, the explanations of which do not seem entirely 
satisfactory.* 

The major problem concerns the relation of VIII to IX. In 
VIII Aeneas visits Evander at the site of Rome, and on the fol- 
lowing day goes on to Caere; this action requires a day, a night, 
and a day.” In IX Turnus’ attack on the ships, the night expe- 
dition of Nisus and Euryalus, and the attack on the Trojan 


+I shall in this paper limit myself primarily to the four important 
treatments of the chronology of VIII-X: R. Heinze, Virgils epische 
Technik (ed. 3, Leipzig, 1915), p. 342; M. M. Crump, The Growth of 
the Aeneid (Oxford, 1920), pp. 98 f.; A. Cartault, L’Art de Virgile dans 
VEnéide (Paris, 1926), p. 640; R. Mandra, The Time Element in the 
Aeneid of Vergil (Williamsport, 1934), pp. 167 ff. For a summary of 
their views see below, pp. 138 f. 

*T am excluding the beginning of VIII, in which is described the 
appearance of Tiberinus. The now of VIII, 26 is not the night preceding 
the arrival at Pallanteum. A day intervenes; cf. 67: now Aenean 
somnusque reliquit; 68 f.: aetheriit spectans orientia solis lumina. After 
a day of preparation (cf. 79-85) the journey is made on the following 
night (cf. 86, 94), and the Trojans arrive at Pallanteum at noon on the 
next day (97). This is the view of Heinze, Cartault, and Mandra. Miss 
Crump (op. cit., p. 98) is therefore incorrect in assigning to the same 
night both the apparition of Tiberinus and the departure for Pallanteum. 
This inaccuracy is found also in Heyne-Wagner, Aeneid, Excursus I to 
Aen. XII (ed. 4, Leipzig, 1833), p. 837; J. Carcopino, Virgile et les 
Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919), pp. 450f.; J. W. Mackail, The Aeneid of 
Virgil (Uxford, 1930), p. 302; cf. Mackail, “ Notes on Aeneid VIII,” 
Class. Rev., XXXII (1918), pp. 103f. Cartault states (op. cit., p. 597) 
that the journey would take more than twelve hours and that, in order 
to arrive at Pallanteum at noon, the departure on the previous night 
was necessary. This accounts also for the fact that there is insufficient 
action to fill out the day of preparation (79-85). 
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camp the next day likewise require a day, a night, and a day. 
The question now arises: should this action of VIII and IX be 
synchronized, i. e. are the day, night, and day of VIII identical 
with the day, night, and day of IX? Heinze, Miss Crump, and, 
more recently, Mandra believe that this is the case and therefore 
synchronize the action of the two books; * in other words, they 
view VIII and IX as a striking instance of simultaneous action. 

According to this chronological scheme the night spent by 
Aeneas at Evander’s home in VIII is the same night during 
which Nisus and Euryalus strive in vain to get word to Aeneas 
of the plight of the Trojan camp; the morning mentioned in 
VIII, 455-456 is therefore the same morning described in IX, 
458-464. Of this Mandra says: “It is the only instance in the 
Aeneid where we find two openings of the day for the same 
day.” 4 

There is, however, a serious objection to the synchronized 
scheme which has been described above—an objection which 
suggests the possibility of an entirely different chronological 
arrangement. The vital passage in this'connection is IX, 8-11, 
the words of Iris to Turnus: : 


Aeneas urbe et sociis et classe relicta 

sceptra Palatini sedemque petit Huandri. 

nec satis: extremas Corythi penetravit ad urbes 
Lydorumque manum, collectos armat agrestis. 


If the first day of IX corresponds to the day in which Aeneas 
arrives at Pallanteum, how can Iris say this to Turnus? If, on 
the contrary, Iris means what she says here, Aeneas has already 
at this time arrived in Etruria; extremas Corythi penetravit ad 
urbes Lydorumque manum; therefore the first day of IX cor- 
responds, not to the day of Aeneas’ arrival at Pallanteum, but to 
the final day of VIII (454-731). The two books still overlap, 


® See below, p. 138. Cf. Mandra, op. cit., p. 115, n. 245 and p. 140 for 
minor criticisms of Heinze’s chronology. 

* Op. cit., p. 143. In a footnote Mandra adds: “For those who read 
the Aeneid to find incongruities, this may be one.” But if Vergil has 
synchronized the action in VIII and IX, as is generally believed, it is 
difficult to see why the double reference to the same dawn should be 
troublesome. Moreover, according to Heinze’s interpretation of the 
chronology of X (op. cit., p. 388), there is a daybreak implied before 
X, 1 which is identical with that described in X, 256 f. 
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but only to a slight degree; and ea in IX, 1 refers, not to the 
events in VIII, 97 ff., but merely to the events described by 
Vergil in VIII, 597 ff.° 

Confirmation for the acceptance of IX, 10 as decisive for the 
chronology of VIII and IX is found in the fact that IX, 1-167 
give to the reader the impression of taking place late in the day. 
Book IX apparently begins with the day partly gone, for there 
is no reference to the break of day, as so often occurs. The 
attack on the ships cannot have occupied a very long interval, 
and in the speech of Turnus which follows immediately after the 
metamorphosis of the ships we find the phrase: melior quoniam 
pars acta diet (156). Soon after night falls (166). It seems 
therefore very possible that Vergil conceived of the attack on the 
ships as occurring in the afternoon of the day in which Aeneas 
arrived at Caere. 

As a result of this arrangement the episode of Nisus and Eury- 
alus does not take place on the night which Aeneas spends at 
the home of Evander. The correspondence of these two events 
is perhaps one of the main reasons for the belief in the synchro- 
nization of VIII and IX.* But is it necessary to assume that 


5 Cartault accepted this interpretation of IX, 10 and placed Turnus’ 
first attack in IX in the second day of Aeneas’ absence (op. cit., p. 659; 
cf. p. 640), but his chronology is vitiated by the fact that he assigns 
the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus and the night voyage of Aeneas 
from Etruria (described in X, 146-255) to the same night; see below, 
pp. 139 ff. Heinze himself admits (op. cit., p. 387) that the normal 
interpretation of IX, 1 is “ wahrend der zuletzt geschilderten Ereignisse ” 
and says that IX, 10 agrees with this; but he believes that Vergil is 
attempting to conceal the simultaneous action, and refers to T. Zielinski, 
“Die Behandlung gleichzeitiger Ereignisse im antiken Epos,” Philol., 
Suppl. VIII (1899-1901), pp. 432 ff. Zielinski discusses numerous in- 
stances of synchronized action in Homer, where he believes the apparent 
chronology differs from the real chronology. But, without questioning 
the validity of many of Zielinski’s conclusions, the examples which he 
cites are not good parallels to Aen. VIII-IX. In only one passage does 
a problem similar to that raised by Aen. IX, 10 appear—in Il. IX, 77, 
where there is a reference in the second of two synchronized assemblies 
(VIII, 489-565; IX, 1-79) to a situation subsequent in time to the first. 
And this is not really parallel to Aen. IX, 10, for the reference occurs 
at the end of the second assembly and therefore creates no real incon- 
sistency, even though the two assemblies take place simultaneously. 

*Heinze (op. cit., p. 387) finds the synchronization of VIII and IX 
necessary to avoid the improbability that Juno would let Turnus remain 
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Aeneas was at Pallanteum on the night that Nisus and Euryalus 
thought he was? On the contrary there is much more irony in 
the situation if the expedition of the two young men was doomed 
to failure from the very start—if Aeneas was no longer with 
Evander but had already gone on to Etruria.™ 

The hypothesis which has been set forth above must now be 
examined in connection with the chronology of X. Two more 
problems emerge at this point: 1) the time of the council of the 
gods and 2) the time of Aeneas’ return. Although Heinze, Miss 
Crump, and Mandra all accept the synchronization of VIII and 
IX, they differ from each other in their treatment of the events 
in X. I shall therefore give briefly in outline form the various 
theories concerning the action of VIII-X. I have arranged the 
action by days and nights in order to show more clearly both the 
similarities and the differences of the chronologies.” 


Heinze Crump Cartault Mandra 

Day VIII, 94-368 VIII, 94-368 VIII, 94-368 VIII, 94-368 

IX, 1-158 IX, 1-158 IX, 1-158 
Night VIII, 369-453 VIII, 369-453 VIII, 369-453 VIII, 369-453 

IX, 159-458 IX, 159-458 IX, 159-458 
Day VIII, 454-731 VIII, 454-731 VIII, 454-731 VIII, 454-731 

IX, 459-818 IX, 459-818 IX, 1-158 IX, 459-818 

X, 1-145 

Night X,146-255 ............ TX, 159-458 X, 146-255 
X, 146-255 


inactive until the second day of Aeneas’ absence. Cartault’s remarks on 
this (op. cit., p. 660) hold good only if his chronological scheme for IX 
and X is accepted. It is noteworthy, however, that Juno in VII in like 
manner is inactive until the day after Aeneas’ arrival. Vergil in VII, 
288-291 is clearly referring to the Trojans’ second day in Latium, 
described in 148 ff. 

a Cf. D. R. Stuart, 0. P., XXXII (1937), p. 175, who accepts Cartault’s 
interpretation of IX, 10-11. 

7™I include VIII (94 ff.) and IX to show the manner in which X is 
linked to the earlier books. I have omitted numbering the days, for the 
various writers differ in their methods. Heinze and Cartault number 
from the night of VIII, 26; and Heinze includes under each night the 
events of the following day. Miss Crump and Mandra include the 
events of the night under the preceding day; but, while Mandra counts 
from the beginning of VIII, Miss Crump counts the days from VII, 
25-147, i.e. she does not interpose at the end of VII a period of un- 
determined duration as do Heinze, Cartault, and Mandra. 
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Heinze Crump Cartault Mandra 


Day X, 1-145 X, 1-145 IX, 459-818 X, 256-908 
256-908 X, 1-145 
256-908 
Night | X, 146-255 
Day X, 256-908 


Mandra differs from Heinze only in his belief that the events 
of X, 1-145, i. e. the council of the gods (1-117) and the fight- 
ing (118-145), are part of the action of the previous day.® Heinze 
had assigned the assembly of the gods to the beginning of a 
new day,® and so, according to his scheme, Vergil paused in his 
description of the battle in X and told of the events of the pre- 
ceding night (X, 146-255) in order to explain the arrival of 
Aeneas and the Etruscan fleet; in other words the council of 
the gods, described at the opening of X, does not, according to 
Heinze, take place until after the night described in X, 146 ff. 

An even more serious inversion of the time element appears 
in Cartault’s arrangement. To avoid the synchronization of VIII 
and IX he finds it necessary to ascribe to one and the same night 
both the Nisus-Euryalus episode and the night journey of 
Aeneas from Etruria. Thus X, 146-255 describe the events 
prior to the morning mentioned in IX, 459 ff., and not only the 
remainder of IX but all of X (excluding, of course, 146-255) 
takes place in the same day. The day in this case seems un- 
necessarily overburdened with activity, and also the dawn de- 
scribed in X, 256 ff. is then the dawn already mentioned in IX, 
459 ff. This seems much more improbable than Heinze’s belief 
that VIII, 455f. and IX, 459 ff. refer to the same morning. 
Moreover, how can Aeneas be said to arrive at dawn (X, 256 ff.), 
if already on this day the events of IX, 459-818 and X, 1-145 
have taken place? 

Both Miss Crump and Mandra correct this inversion of the 
time element. Miss Crump makes the assembly of the gods 
begin a new day (as does Heinze), but, unlike Heinze, she does 
not push back Aeneas’ night journey to the previous night. In 


® Mandra’s chronology, as given above, is identical in every respect 
with that found in Heyne-Wagner (op. cit.), pp. 837 f. 

® Op. cit., pp. 387 f. Heinze believes that hodie (107) and pulsi pristina 
Turni gloria (143 f.) indicate that a night has passed since the aristeia 
of Turnus. 
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order to gain this result she inserts an extra night of which 
nothing is said—apparently a night is spent by Aeneas at Caere. 
I shall speak of this again. 

Mandra is correct, I believe, in including the events of X, 1-145 
in the day of IX, 459-818.1° Mandra was anticipated in this 
by Heyne, Cartault,* and Reinmuth.’* There seems no neces- 
sity to accept Heinze’s belief that X, 1 begins a new day and 
that X, 146-255 give a picture of the events prior to the open- 
ing of X, and we may therefore assume that the happenings in 
X are described in their correct chronological sequence.** 

But during which night does Aeneas return? Cartault, as I 
have pointed out, believes that Aeneas’ journey by sea occurs 
during the night immediately following the arrival in Etruria 


1° Most editors, however, follow Servius on X, 1 and believe that the 
council of the gods took place on the morning of a new day; cf. Benoist 
(1872), Forbiger (ed. 4, 1875), Conington (ed. 3, revised by Nettleship, 
1883), Sidgwick (1890), Papillon and Haigh (1892), Ladewig and 
Schaper (III, ed. 9, revised by Deuticke, 1904). 

1 Op. cit., p. 713; cf. p. 640. Cartault adds in a note (p. 755) that 
X, 22-24 appear to refer directly to IX, 766-770. 

120, W. Reinmuth, “ Vergil’s Use of Interea, A Study of the Treat- 
ment of Contemporaneous Events in Roman Epic,” A. J. P., LIV (1933), 
pp. 325 ff. Reinmuth cites X, 118 to show that at the close of the 
council the Rutulians are still attacking the Trojan camp as they were 
before and during the convening of the council. Of 107 and 143, usually 
cited to prove that X, 1 begins a new day, he says: “ Jupiter’s use of 
hodie in X, 107 is as appropriate late in the day as it would be at 
daybreak, since the contest has come to no decision as yet, and pulsi 
pristina Turni gloria would very properly refer at the close of a long 
day’s fighting to Turnus’ prowess earlier in the day.” In XII, 424 
pristina likewise means simply “former.” Cf. also Sen., Herc. Fur., 1081. 

18 Vergil’s use of tenses in X, 146 f. supports this conclusion: illi inter 
sese duri certamina belli contulerant: media Aeneas freta nocte secabat. 
The use of the pluperfect contulerant implies that the fighting just men- 
tioned has now ceased, while secabat describes the action of the following 
night. If Heinze is correct in his assumption, one would expect some 
paraphrase of conferebant .. . secuerat to denote the priority of the 
journey. Conington (op. cit.) on X, 147 believes that contulerant indi- 
cates that the battle was over. Cartault (op. cit., p. 758) accepts the 
priority of contulerant but limits the action to the opening of hostilities. 
According to Cartault’s theory only the attack on the ships (IX, 1-158) 
has occurred prior to the night when Aeneas sets sail. This is highly 
improbable; Vergil in X, 146f. is clearly referring to the fighting of 
X, 118-145. 
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and that this is the night of the Nisus-Euryalus episode. But 
there is another serious difficulty here. When the nymph Cymo- 
docea appears to Aeneas, it is midnight; ** she says (X, 238- 
239) : 

iam loca iussa tenet forti permixtus Etrusco 

Arcas eques. 


In other words the cavalry has already reached its assigned 
position on the night when Nisus and Euryalus make their ill- 
starred excursion. This appears very unlikely. It is true that 
the cavalry has not joined the Trojans in the camp (cf. X, 239- 
240), but it seems somewhat strange that the Trojans would 
have no knowledge of the arrival of the reinforcements.** Even 
more unlikely is the fact that on the following morning (IX, 
459 ff.) Turnus attacks the Trojan camp, utterly disregarding 
the Arcadian and Etruscan cavalry which is now present, ac- 
cording to Cartault’s theory.’ The obvious explanation of this 
surprising disregard of the cavalry is that the cavalry has not 
yet arrived, and we have therefore an additional argument 
against Cartault’s ascription of IX, 159-458 and X, 146-255 to 
one and the same night. 

Both Heinze and Mandra likewise believe that Aeneas sets 
sail the evening of his arrival in Etruria, but they think that 
the night of X, 147 follows the events of VIII, 454-731 and IX, 
459-818.1" If the departure of Aeneas by sea follows immediately 


14 Cf. X, 147, 216. These lines clearly allude to the same night. Cf. 
Mandra, op. cit., p. 145; the time reference in X, 215 marks the re- 
sumption of the narrative after the digression. Conington (op. cit.) 
on X, 215 is therefore wrong in stating that 215f. do not refer to the 
same night as 147 but that the sea voyage lasted two nights and a day. 
Cartault (op. cit., pp. 760f.) is also troubled by the double reference 
to midnight in 147 and 215f. and concludes: “ 146-162 ont été rédigés 
postérieurement 4 215-255.” 

18 Had the Trojans in the camp had any inkling of the presence of 
the cavalry, the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus would have been 
pointless. The same problem arises if the ships from Pallanteum had 
arrived the afternoon or evening before Nisus and Euryalus set forth. 
But it is not known when the ships arrive. Vergil wisely says nothing 
of them after their departure from Pallanteum in VIII, 548-550. 

®Cartault (op. cit., p. 762) is conscious of this difficulty but says 
merely: “ Virgile n’est pas sorti absolument 4 son honneur des difficultés 
de la chronologie des événements.” 

17 Mandra adds X, 1-145 to this same day. 
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upon his arrival at Caere, the synchronization of VIII and IX 
makes it possible to avoid the difficulties which have been dis- 
cussed in connection with Cartault’s chronology. ‘There still 
remains, however, the difficulty of the surprisingly quick arrival 
of the Etruscan and Arcadian cavalry that same evening (X, 
238 f.). And this suggests the question: why was it necessary 
to assume that Aeneas set sail on the night of his arrival in 
Etruria? When the Trojans approach Caere, they are fessi 
(VIII, 607), and we gain the impression that it is already late 
in the day; 7® it is difficult to believe that there was sufficient 
time for the meeting with Tarchon, the necessary arrangements, 
and the departure of the fleet that same evening, even though 
the Etruscans are described as prepared and awaiting a foreign 
leader (VIII, 494 ff.).2° But if we assume that Aeneas spent 
the night in Etruria, this difficulty disappears, as does the 
troublesome arrival of the cavalry that same evening. The next 
day is then devoted to final preparations (cf. X, 154: iwngit opes 
foedusque ferit), the departure of the Etruscan cavalry, and the 
sailing of the fleet. That such a period of preparation intervened 
seems logical and probable.”° 

Miss Crump is therefore correct, I believe, in assigning a night 
in Etruria to Aeneas.”* Vergil’s failure to mention this night is 


18 Mandra says (op. cit., p. 144): “Vergil had in mind the end of 
_ the day when he wrote VIII, 605-607.” Cartault, however (op. cit., 
pp. 619f.), thinks that VIII, 605-607 refer to mid-day. This seems 
impossible unless Aeneas started from Pallanteum early in the morning, 
for the journey would require at least four or five hours. But Vergil 
gives the impression that Aeneas’ departure was very leisurely; it is 
difficult to compress the action of VIII, 454-593 into the early hours 
of the morning. If Aeneas, on the contrary, left Pallanteum toward 
noon, it would be late in the afternoon before he could arrive at Caere. 

1° Cf. X, 148 ff. Vergil’s phraseology in 153-156 implies haste, but we 
must remember that Vergil is here swiftly summarizing the events 
which have not been described earlier. If Aeneas spent the night at 
Caere, the voyage may have been begun during the following day, and 
in this case the phrase haud fit mora would not be inappropriate. 

20 Cf. the day which is commonly believed to intervene between the 
appearance of Tiberinus and the journey up the Tiber in VIII (see 
above, n. 2). 

21 Cf. Ladewig and Schaper (op. cit.) on X, 147; they too believe that 
Aeneas spent a night at Caere; “dass die Verhandlungen mit Kénig 
Tarchon gleich am Abend noch stattgefunden haben, ist zwar mdglich, 
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not surprising when we consider that he passes over with great 
rapidity the events between Aeneas’ arrival in Etruria and the 
latter part of the return journey by sea. As Reinmuth says: *? 
“The poet leaves the first action at a point at which the succeed- 
ing stages are easily inferred, then passes over to the second 
action and follows it out exclusively until it converges with the 
first action.” 

Thus the addition of the night in Etruria solves the diffi- 
culties which have been considered above. It is no longer neces- 
sary to synchronize the action of VIII and IX, for the objections 
to Cartault’s arrangement of VIII and IX now disappear. The 
advantage of this hypothesis is that the chronological sequence 
of VIII-X becomes much clearer ; with the exception of the over- 
lapping of IX, 1-158 with the end of VIII, the action advances 
steadily with only minor interruptions and digressions; there is 
no inversion of the time element with X, 146-255, and the double 
announcement of the same dawn disappears; IX, 10 receives its 
normal interpretation, and there is no unnecessary crowding of 
the time element in the arrival of the Etruscan cavalry. 

By way of summary, therefore, I offer below a revised chro- 
nology of the events in VIII-X as a substitute for the one re- 
cently given by Mandra.”* J feel that this arrangement, while 
perhaps not free from flaws, provides a more satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems involved, and it will at least have, I trust, 
the merit of presenting a possible alternative. 


Day (VIII, 1-25 —Embassy sent to Diomedes; anxiety of 
Aeneas ) 
Night VIII, 26-66 —Apparition of Tiberinus. 


aber nicht gerade wahrscheinlich.” Although here Ladewig and Schaper 
depart from Heinze, they accept the synchronization of VIII and IX and 
also the priority of X, 146-255 to X, 1-145 (cf. their notes on IX, 1 and 
X, 215); this leads them to the curious position of having a day of 
complete inactivity at the Trojan camp, of which Vergil says nothing. 
Conington, believing that X, 147 and X, 215f. refer to two different 
nights (see above, n. 14), was likewise compelled to assume a day of 
inactivity for Turnus. But, while I believe that Vergil lets the reader 
infer the passage of a night and a day in Etruria of which nothing is 
said, I consider it highly improbable that a day of inactivity can thus 
be inserted into the events at the Trojan camp. 

*2 Op. cit., p. 338. 28 Op. cit., pp. 167 ff. 

*4Mandra says (op. cit., p. 167): “Only the night of this day is 
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VIII, 67-85 —Prayer, finding of the sow, preparations, 
VIII, 86-94 —The trip up the Tiber. 
VIII, 94-368 —Arrival at Pallanteum. 

(No activity at the Trojan camp.) 
VIII, 369-453—Aeneas at the home of Evander, Venus 


and Vulcan. 
VIII, 454-731—Aeneas goes to Caere. 
IX, 1-158 —First attack of Turnus (afternoon). 


IX, 159-458 —Nisus and Euryalus. 
(Night spent by Aeneas at Caere.) 
IX, 459-818 -—Second attack of Turnus. 
X, 1-145 —Assembly of the gods, continued fight- 
ing. 
X, 146-255 —Night journey of Aeneas from Etruria. 
X, 256-908 —Arrival of Aeneas and first major bat- 
tle. 
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given”; and (p. 140) assigns to the interval of undetermined duration 
of time at the end of VII the sending of the ambassador to Diomedes 
(VIII, 9-17) and the concern of Aeneas (VIII, 18-25). I see no reason, 
however, why these cannot be assigned to the day preceding the 
apparition of Tiberinus. 


a 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF KLEON AND THE 
ATHENIAN CALENDAR IN 422/1 B.C. 


I. Tue First or METON. 


Students of the fifth century Athenian calendar will recall 
that Meton’s first nineteen year cycle extended from 432/1 
B. C.1 to the end of 414/3 B. C. and, according to plan,” should 
have contained seven intercalations.* Meritt, after establish- 
ing a definite synchronism,* P. I, 1—=Hek. 10, 422/1 B.C., 
demonstrated convincingly that the period from 432/1 to 422/1 
B.C. included three intercalations.° Thus we should expect 
four further intercalations between 422/1 and the end of the 
cycle in 414/3 B.C. 

For 411 B.C. we are fortunate in possessing a certain syn- 
chronism, provided by Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens: 
P. I, 1, 411/0 = Skir. 14, 412/1 B.C. Between the two equa- 
tions mentioned, therefore, there are eleven intervening years: 


422/1 B.C. P. I, 1—= Hek. 10, 422/1 
411/0 P. I, 1 = Skir. 14, 412/1 


It is obvious that during this eleven year period in the civil 
calendar from Hekatombaion 1, 422/1, to Hekatombaion 1, 


1 Diodoros 12, 36. 

?Geminos 8, 53-6; Censorinus 18, 8. 

® All modern work on the Athenian calendar must start from 
Benjamin D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928), an exhaustive study of 
I.G., I?, 324. The most lucid analysis of Meton’s cycle is that of 
William Bell Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931), 309-343. Meritt’s most 
recent revision is in Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth Century 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1932), 128-179, including 
tables. Except where otherwise stated, it is these tables which I use 
throughout for the synchronisms cited in the text. The abbreviation 
P. represents Prytany. 

* Ath. Cal. (see note 3), 84f. 

5 Op. cit., 86-88. Cf. Dinsmoor, Archons (see note 3), 327. 

32, 1: 5é rHv eiAnxviay rH elorévar rerpads 
émt Dinsmoor, Archons, 328 f., rejects this evidence; 
but see Meritt, A. F. D. (see note 3), 154-156. 
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411/0, there must have been four or five intercalations. Four 
intercalations would give a total of 4014 days’ whereas five 
intercalations yield a sum of 4044 days.® It is now possible to 
deduce the exact length of the conciliar calendar over the same 
length of time by subtracting the first nine days of Hekatom- 
baion, 422/1, and the last sixteen of Skirophorion, 412/1, from 
the figures given above for the civil calendar. The result is 
3989 or 4019 days, from which we can calculate an average 
conciliar year of 362%, or 365%, days. But Meritt has 
already shown ° that the term of the boule approached the solar 
year in length and averaged 36514 days. The unavoidable con- 
clusion is that, of the two averages given above, 3654, must be 
tight and that, as a result, the eleven year span saw five inter- 
calations. 

The above calculations take us two years beyond the end of 
the first Metonic cycle, but epigraphic evidence gives us a point 
of departure in 414/3 and enables us to establish the character 
of 413/2 and 412/1 B.C. From J. G., I?, 328 we know ?° that 
in 414/3 both the seventh and twenty-fifth of Gamelion fell in 
the seventh prytany. Now from P. VII, 1, 414/3, to P. I, 1, 
411/0, we can reckon twenty-four prytanies, which, with 3614 
days as the average prytany length, totalled 876 days. Again, 
if both 413/2 and 412/1 were ordinary years, then Gam. 1, 
414/38, to Skir. 14, 412/1 (P. I, 1, 411/0), covered sixteen days 
short of thirty months, that is, 869 days. In other words, P. 
VII, 1, 414/3 B.C., fell about Posideion 23 and the demands 
of J. G., I?, 328 are satisfied. On the other hand, if one of the 
intervening years was intercalary the length of the same period 
is increased to 899 days. But the latter supposition places Gam. 
%, 414/38, in the sixth prytany and is therefore impossible, since 
it contradicts our data. It follows then that the period in ques- 
tion contained 869 days and that 413/2 and 412/1 must be 
restored as ordinary years. 

The significance of this computation lies in the fact that, if 
there were five intercalations between 422/1 and 411/0, and 


7 (7x 354) + (4x 384). 

® (6x 354) + (5x 384). ° Ath. Cal., 123. 

*° Op. cit., 93; A. F.D., 156f.; Meritt, “The Spartan Gymnopaidia,” 
C.P., XXVI (1931), 71; Dinsmoor, Archons, 342. 
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413/2 and 412/1 were ordinary, then there must of necessity 
have been five intercalations between Meritt’s equation** of 
422/1 and the end of the first cycle of Meton. In other words, 
the first Metonic cycle was irregular, in that it actually con- 
tained eight and not the theoretical seven intercalations planned 
by its constructor.” | 


II. Tue Prosiem or 422/1 B.C. 


The crucial problem of the first Metonic cycle in Athens lies 
in the correct placement of these five intercalations, but it is 
with one year only, 422/1 B.C., that I propose to deal here. 
Meritt, restoring 422/1 as intercalary, gives the following 
scheme for the period from 425/4 to 421/0 B. C.:*8 


Year Intercalation P. 3,1 
425/4 0 Skir. 5 
424/3 0 Skir. 19 
423/2 0 Skir. 29 
422/1 I Hek. 10 
421/0 0 Skir. 22 


It seems to me, however, that the evidence at our disposal would 
be better satisfied if 422/1 were restored as ordinary. Such a 
thesis demands a re-examination of Meritt’s reasons for mak- 
ing 422/1 intercalary and a consideration of the historical 
events pertinent to our enquiry. 


Meritt rests his case upon the following foundations: 


1. The three years previous to 422/1 were ordinary, as 
Meritt has proved beyond reasonable doubt. A further ordinary 
year in succession, it is implied, is highly incredible.** 

2. Thucydides gives two synchronisms between the Athenian 
and Spartan calendars: 


11 See p. 145 above. 

12 Meritt, Ath. Cal., 103. Dinsmoor, Archons, 328, disagrees, but 
Meritt, A. F. D., 154-158, has convincingly demonstrated the fallacy of 
Dinsmoor’s argument. Cf. Ath. Cal., 84f., 93f., 115 (table); A.F.D., 
155-157, 176 and 178 (tables). 

184. F.D., 176, 178. Dinsmoor, Archons, 331, agrees. 

4 Ath. Cal., 104. 
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Athenian Elaphebolion 14 = Spartan Gerastios 12, 424/3 B. C.*® 
Elaphebolion 25 = Artemisios 27, 422/1 B. C.*® 


These figures prove an irregularity, and therefore intercalation, 
at either Athens or Sparta in one of the two years 423/2 and 
422/1. Meritt places the intercalation at Athens and thus, re- 
verting to Hermann’ against Boeckh,’* makes Gerastios pre- 
cede Artemisios at Sparta.’ 

3. According to Meritt, Kleon set out for Thrace after the 
Pythian festival of 422/1,?° a celebration which fell in the 
Delphic month Boukatios,”* generally equated with the Athenian 
Metageitnion.”* The scholiast to Aristophanes’ Peace tells us 
that Kleon perished at Amphipolis eight months before the 
production of the Aristophanic play at the Great Dionysia of 
Elaphebolion, 422/1 B.C.?* Thus, by inclusive reckoning, 
Kleon’s death may be placed in Metageitnion or Boedromion, 
according as 422/1 was ordinary or intercalary. If Kleon left 
Athens after the Pythian games, however, that is, late in Meta- 
geitnion, then his death cannot have occurred before Boedromion 
because of the time necessary for his operations in Thrace.” 
Therefore the battle of Amphipolis, in which Kleon met his 
death,?> was fought in Boedromion, a conclusion which, accord- 
ing to the above reasoning, once more implies intercalation in 


| the year 422/1 B.C. 


If we are to make 422/1 ordinary, then our first task is to 
assure ourselves that the consequences are not at variance with 


2° Thuc. IV, 118, 12; 119, 1. Thee, ¥, 38, 1. 

17 Ueber Griechische Monatskunde (Gottingen, 1844), 124. 

18“ Zur Geschichte der Mondcyclen der Hellenen,’ Besonderer Ab- 
druck aus den Jahrbiichern fiir classische Philologie, N. F. Bd. I, Heft 1, 
86-92 (Leipzig, 1855). 

19 Ath. Cal., 111 f.; A. F.D., 146-149. 

20° Thuc. V, 1; V, 2, 1; Meritt, Ath. Cal., 114. 

21 Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopédie, “ Delphoi,” IV, 2532; A. Kirch- 
hoff, Monatsb. der Berlin Ak. d. W., 1864, 129 ff. 

22 Meritt, loc. cit. 

*8The scholiast (ed. Dindorf) to Peace 48 quotes Eratosthenes: 
*Eparocdévys yap émi Opdkns Odvarov Bpacidov Kréwvos 
mpoyeyovevac 

*4For Kleon’s activity in the north cf. West and Meritt, “Cleon’s 
Amphipolitan Campaign and the Assessment List of 421,” A.J.A.,, 
XXIX (1925), 59-69. 

2° Thuc. V, 10, 9. 
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the historical evidence cited by Meritt. Meritt’s strongest argu- 
ment lies in the evidence advanced from Thucydides’ report of 
the end of the truce and the subsequent departure of Kleon from 
Athens. The first two points in Meritt’s case are in fact quite 
negligible if we can prove that the last is not cogent. For a 
sequence of four ordinary years is by no means incredible ** 
when we bear in mind that even three successive ordinary years 
formed an irregularity in Meton’s plan.27 We know of one 
irregularity in the form of three consecutive years, 425/4, 424/3, 
and 423/2, without intercalation; we cannot, therefore, without 
convincing proof, ignore the possibility of further abnormality.”* 
Again, I cannot be convinced that the evidence from the Spar- 
tan calendar is at all conclusive as to the nature of 422/1 in 
Athens. Meritt is compelled to change the order of the Spar- 
tan months. If, however, the intercalation occurred at Sparta 
and 423/2 and 422/1 were ordinary at Athens, then Artemisios 
preceded Gerastios at Sparta and the Thucydidean equations 
can still be reasonably explained; for we have no independent 
testimony to solve the problem of the Spartan months. Con- 
sidered alone, the Thucydidean equations are at least open to 
either interpretation. 

To proceed constructively, I shall now assume that 422/1 
B. C. was ordinary and [J shall test that assumption by all the 
evidence bearing on the problem. I give below a table of cor- 
respondences resulting from the restoration of 422/1 as an 


ordinary year: 


Year Intercalation P.I,1 
425 /4 0 Skir. 5 
424/3 0 Skir. 19 
423/2 0 Skir. 29 
422/1 0 Hek. 10 
421/0 I Hek. 22 


26 See p. 147 above. 

27 Meritt, Ath. Cal., 101 f.; A. F.D., 150f., 177; Dinsmoor, Archons, 
320f. Both Meritt and Dinsmoor point out that intercalation was not 
decided scientifically but was entirely at the whim of the state. 

28 Cf. the years 413/2 to 410/09 (Meritt, A. F. D., 176). 
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III. Last CAMPAIGN. 


The question of intercalation in 422/1 is linked with the 
departure of Kleon from Athens to take charge of military 
operations in Thrace. This is usually dated in Metageitnion, 
after the Pythian games of 422 B.C., a date which, in my 
opinion, is based on a misinterpretation of the opening words 
of the fifth book of Thucydides. Meritt, accepting the com- 
mon understanding of Thucydides and counting the Aristo- 
phanic scholiast’s statement *° inclusively, must place Kleon’s 
death in Boedromion, 422/1 B.C., for quite obviously the 
Athenian general could not have perished in Metageitnion, the 
very month in which he left the city. But to place Kleon’s 
death as late as Boedromion Meritt is forced to make 422/1 
intercalary. The crux of the problem, therefore, clearly lies in 
the actual words of Thucydides, for upon the meaning of this 
passage depends the solution to the chronological difficulty. I 
now propose to reconsider the evidence of Thucydides which has 
led critics to accept the Pythian games as the terminus post 
quem for Kleon’s departure from Athens. 

Thucydides states ** that Kleon left Athens pera ryv éxexeipiav. 
This éxexepiav takes us back to the opening sentence of the 
book,®? which reads as follows: rov & émvyryvopévov Bépovs, ai pev 
SueA€AvvTo péxpt év exexerpia “AOnvaio 
AnAlovs avéornoav. ... This passage has often proved difficult to 
editors and translators. The Loeb editor renders: ** “ The next 
summer the year’s truce continued till, and ended with, the 
Pythian games.” In a footnote, however, there is offered a 
variant, of which the editor does not approve: “ The next sum- 
mer the one year’s truce was ended and the war was renewed 
until the Pythian games.” Jowett agrees with the first inter- 
pretation and Meritt ** followed him in extending the truce to 
the time of the Pythia. Thus the éxexepia becomes the holy 
truce of the Pythian games. This the Loeb editor calls the 


2° See p. 148 above. 

8° Scholiast to Peace 48. See note 23, p. 148 above. 
2. 1. 

1. 

8° Charles Forster Smith, vol. 3, p. 3. 

84 Ath. Cal., 114. 
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natural interpretation of the Greek, a statement open to serious 
doubt. 

If, however, the phrases év rH éxexerpia and peta éxexerpiav 
refer back to the évavev1 orovdai, then Kleon is represented as 
having left Athens after the official termination of the truce, 
some time after Elaphebolion 14,°° 423/2 B.C. This terminus 
post quem for the departure of Kleon is earlier by about five 
months than that already mentioned, the Pythian festival of 
422 B.C. 

To me it seems impossible that the word ékeyxepia, in its 
present context, could be used of the holy truce of the Pythian 
festival; yet this must be its meaning if the current interpre- 
tation of deA€Avvro péxpt be true. There is certainly no 
such indication in the text of Thucydides, and it would be per- 
fectly reasonable to expect one, in accordance with his regular 
custom.**® If Kleon really left the city after the Pythia, then 
one would expect that fact to be stated definitely, wera 7a Tvca, 
in accordance with Thucydides’ well-known usage.*? 


85 Thuc. IV, 118, 12. 

8° Whenever Thucydides writes of a holy truce, in existence for the 
duration of one of the great festivals, he always designates it as such. 
He never uses orovdai or éxexepia absolutely to mean a holy truce. Cf. 
V, 49, 1-3, where an account is given of the dispute between Sparta and 
Elis which arose as the direct result of an alleged violation of the 
Olympic truce of 420 B. C. Here, it is true, orovdas and orovéais are 
found without qualification but not before the author has introduced 
the topic by év rais ’O\vumiaxais orovdais; and the holy truce is the very 
point at issue, hence the unqualified use of the word. Cf. also VIII, 
9, 1, ras orovdds; VIII, 10, 1, ra éyévero kal of ’AOnvaior 
yap al omovdai) éfewpovy és atrd. B. alone of the mss. 
gives ai crovéai in this passage and is supported by P. Oxy. 1247 (The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri X [London, Egyptian Exploration Fund, 1914], 
p. 127). If ai orovdai is accepted, the context is quite sufficient to 
qualify the noun. Thucydides uses both words, éxexe:pia and orovéai, 
interchangeably of military and holy truces; cf. V, 49, 1-3 (holy) and 
IV, 123, 1 (military). 

87 Thucydides appears to have employed the great Panhellenic festivals 
as chronological pegs. The following, all his references to the games, 
will illustrate his usage: V, 47, 10, rpidxovra mpd ’Odvpriwy; V, 
49, 1, 8 éyévero . . . év rais orovdais; V, 50, 5, 
pera Ta ’OAUumia (all the foregoing refer to the Olympic festival of 420 
B. C.); III, 8, 1, jv 5& III, 8, 2, wera rhv éopryy (festival 
of 428); VIII, 9, 1, mpiv ra ... ras VIII, 
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This, I hope, clarifies Thucydides’ usage and the meaning of 
éxexeipia. We can now study the passage from another point of 
view, namely, can the Greek words Sadvw péxps bear the strain 
put upon them by the interpretation which we are here chal- 
lenging ? 

The word péxp: means “until” and can quite properly be 
used of time. In passing let us observe that the translation 
disputed makes péxp: mean “ until after,” but despite such paral- 
lels as Herodotos III, 160 (véyecOar ras éxeivou fons) this 
interpretation would appear strange in the present context. Or 
perhaps the commentators take for granted a icpouyvia which is 
not mentioned by Thucydides; but this is far too difficult. 

The verb dadvw means “to put an end to,” “to part asun- 
der,” “to break off,” and is equivalent to the Latin dissolvere, 
dirtmere. All derived senses of the verb can be traced back to 
this original meaning. So ai ozovdai deAéAvvro must be ren- 
dered “ the truce had come to an end.” The whole clause ai pév 
. . . Iv6iwy can mean only “the year’s truce had been broken 
off and remained so until the time of the Pythian games ”—the 
natural and logical interpretation. It follows that from the 
end of the truce (Elaphebolion, 423/2) to the beginning of the 
Pythia (Metageitnion, 422/1) there existed a state of war, ter- 
minated by another cessation of hostilities, a holy truce, lasting 
for the duration of the festival. The festival over, the state of 
war resumed. 

The chief difficulty, apparently, the reason for evolving from 
the passage a meaning exactly contrary to that intended by 
Thucydides, lies in the fact that a pluperfect (dAéAw70) is 
immediately followed by an aorist (dvéornoav). 

Now the perfect stem of a Greek verb denotes action com- 
pleted with permanent result. So the pluperfect, the past or 


10, 1, ra éyiyvero; VIII, 10, 2, wera rhv éopryv (Isthmian cele- 
bration of 412). Thucydides does not mention the Nemean games and 
the passage under discussion contains his only allusion to the Pythia. 
If he had meant “ after the Pythia ” here, he would surely have written 
pera ra Ilva or wera thy éopryv, for this was his regular custom in 
dealing with the festivals; he anticipates the celebration, then records 
its actual occurrence, and finally writes down what took place after the 
festival. Cf. V, 75, 2 and V, 76, 1 for his similar treatment of the 
Karneia. 
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secondary tense of the perfect system, presents action in the 
past, the effects of which continued. As an instance, 7vOqKe 
means “had bloomed and was in flower,” a past action con- 
tinuing with more or less permanent result.°* péxpe 
TIv6iwy,*° then, implies that the truce had come to an end and 
remained at an end until the time of the Pythian games. 

Again, the pluperfect may be employed when an action 
occurred in the past so immediately or suddenly that it almost 
coincided with another anterior action.*° The aorist, on the 
other hand, merely denotes the occurrence of past action.*? In 
view of these several considerations I suggest that the opening 
of the fifth book of Thucydides should be construed as follows: 
“In the following summer the year’s truce was broken off and 
remained at an end until the Pythian festival; and (imme- 
diately preceding the end of the truce) during the truce the 
Athenians had expelled ...” Thucydides opens by mention- 
ing the end of the truce, the really important event of the 
spring, then retraces his steps momentarily to include in his 
account the Athenian activity on Delos, which had slightly pre- 
ceded the sundering of the truce. 

It is my opinion that the interpretation of this passage, quite 
apart from the chronological and historical problems involved, 
but on purely linguistic grounds, must be as I have outlined it. 
We must now fit our chronology to Thucydides and not succumb 
to the allurement of forcing Thucydides to agree with our 
chronology. 

I think it probable that in using the phrase péxpe Iv6iwv 
Thucydides had in mind the clause in the truce whereby the 
Delphic sanctuary was once more thrown open to the Athenians.*” 


88 Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, 1852 b, 1952. 

8° Cf. Thuc. IV, 23, 1 for a similar use of the form: dd¢cxopuévwy dé 
avray (Cobet, for duekvovro of the mss.) ai orovdai ai 
mept 

Smyth, op. cit., 1953; ef. Thue. IV, 47, 1, ws érecay Kai unxavyca- 
1d éxmdéovtes Te al omwovdal Kal... . 

“1 Smyth, op. cit., 1923. 

*2 Thuc. IV, 118, 1, wept rov iepot rov rov 
Tov doxet Bovdduevoy addédrws kal ddeds Kara rods 
matpiovs véuous. 
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The implication is that so far during the war the Athenians 
had not enjoyed this privilege.** After the termination of the 
truce, however, both sides leaned towards peace; ** it is for this 
reason unlikely that any Spartan influence at Delphi barred 
the Athenians from the festival of 422/1 B.C. Thucydides, 
therefore, pointedly refers to the Pythia, to accentuate Athenian 
participation.*® 

The terminus post quem for Kleon’s departure from the city 
is now established as Elaphebolion 14, 423/2, rather than the 
Pythia of 422/1. This suggests that Kleon was strategos in 
423/2 B.C. Though we are told *® specifically by Thucydides 
of only two generals for this year, Nikias and Nikostratos, 
Wade-Gery ** has used the epigraphic evidence to demonstrate 
that Eurymedon, of the deme Myrrhinous, was also a member 
of the strategia for 423/2. Since Kleon was of the same tribe 
as EKurymedon, the former could hardly have held office in the 
same year. On the other hand we know that Kleon was strategos 
in 422/1 B.C. In other words, Kleon, after his election to the 
strategia for 422/1, must have persuaded the Athenians (KAéwv 
5 “A@nvaious meioas . . . Thuc. V, 2, 1) to allow him to sail for 
the Thraceward region as strategos extra ordinem (a position 
which he had held with extraordinary success in 425/4 B.C.), 


‘8 Aristophanes’ silence may be significant, in view of Wasps, 158 f., his 


ly ref Iphi: 
only reference to Delphi re 


pavrevopery év Aedgois tore. 
It has already been remarked that V, 1, 1 is Thucydides’ sole mention 
of the Pythia (see note 37, p. 152 above). 

“4 Thue. V, 15-17. 

*5 Classen marks the text of Thuc. V, 1, 1 corrupt and suggests that 
the Greek should read, e.g., ... ai wév orovdai 
& éreyeyévnvro wéxpt Ivdiwy. ... He believes apparently that the truce 
was prolonged by agreement until the Pythia, and refers the éxexepia 
to this further armistice. I find it difficult to credit that such an 
extension would be dismissed so casually, to say nothing of my reluc- 
tance to obelize the passage, except as a last resort. And, granting 
Classen his thesis, what of the lepounvia (see p. 151 f. above)? Cf. J. 
Classen, Thukydides, 3rd. ed., revised by J. Steup (Berlin, 1912), note 
ad loc. 

*° Thuc. IV, 129, 2. 

47“ The Year of the Armistice, 423 B. C.,’ C.Q., XXIV (1930), 33-39; 
I. G., I?, 324, line 38; Meritt, A. F. D., 129, 189 (text of J. G., I?, 324). 
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before the official beginning of his term of office.t® Elaph. 14, 
423/2, is to be equated with P. VII, 32,*° a date which prob- 
ably fell after the elections for the following year.°° Kleon, 
therefore, at the time when the armistice ended, was in all like- 
lihood general-elect. 

The activity of Kleon and his party in Athens at this time 
is to be closely connected with events in Thrace, where Skione 
had revolted to Brasidas during the truce.** After the failure 
of Kleon’s imperialistic policy, which finally came to grief at 
Delion,®” the victor of Pylos was in ill repute at Athens.** The 
revolt of Skione and the failure of Athens to recover the town 
immediately gave Kleon his great chance to recuperate his slip- 
ping fortunes. It was Kleon who urged the Athenians to de- 
stroy Skione,** “ posing henceforward as an ardent advocate of 
imperial defense against Brasidas.” °° 

Waving the banner of Perikles, Kleon gradually regained his 
lost prestige and was elected strategos in the spring of 422. In 
the meantime the siege of Skione had dragged on, the Athenian 
operations in Thrace against Brasidas having proved ineffec- 
tual.°® The stage was set perfectly for Kleon. He was general- 


*® Phormion’s status in 430/29 B. C., when sent around the Pelopon- 
nesos to Naupaktos, probably at the request of the Akarnanians, may 
have been similar. Cf. Androtion, ap. schol. Ar. Peace 347; Thuc. II, 
69 and 81, 1. Adcock (Cambridge Ancient History, V, p. 211) seems to 
have no adequate foundation for placing Phormion’s disgrace in 428 
B. C., after his successes in the West, rather than in 430 B. C., after 
his return from an uncaptured Poteidaia. 

4° Meritt, A. F.D., 176. 

5° Aristotle, ’A@. IIov., 44, 4. 

51 Thuc. IV, 120, 1; 122, 3. 

5? Winter of 424/3 B. C. (Thuc. IV, 89 ff.). 

58 For a convincing analysis of Kleon’s position in Athens during this 
period see West and Meritt, “ Cleon’s Amphipolitan Campaign and the 
Assessment List of 421,” A.J.A., XXIX (1925), 59-69; see particularly 
59-62. Kleon’s fall from favour and the odium which his policy was 
suffering in 423 make it all the more unlikely that he was a regularly 
elected general for 423/2 (see p. 154 above). 

54 Thuc. IV, 122, 6, KAédwvos yrwun meobévres. Note the use of 
and ef. V, 2, 1. 

55 West and Meritt, op. cit. (see note 53 above), 61. 

5° Operations against the rebellious Skione began in the summer of 
423, probably at the beginning of the Athenian year 423/2 (Thuc. IV, 
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elect, the Athenians were worried about Skione *’ and their 
Thraceward empire; here was the grand chance for the victor 
of Pylos to play in Thrace the part he had so successfully per- 
formed at Pylos, the scene of his greatest triumph.°* The 
parallelism of the two situations is striking. All that remained 
was for Kleon to persuade the Athenians to send him Thrace- 
wards without waiting for the new strategic year—and Pylos 
was his precedent. He could point to his highly satisfactory 
termination of the Pylos campaign, when he had actually ful- 
filled his mad promise; ** from the point of view of the Athe- 
nians, Kleon’s bravado had turned out advantageously once, 
why not again? KAéwy 8 ’A@nvatous meicas és ra Opaxns xwpia 
eEérdevoe . . . (Thuc. V, 2, 1). 

If this is the truth, then the whole incident has the Kleon 
touch, familiar to us from the Pylos episode, where Thucydides 
treats events in some detail; and the verb zeioas assumes a new 
significance. 

It does not follow that Kleon left Athens immediately after 
his election. He was forced to win over the Athenians, to await 
the end of the truce and to obtain the necessary troops, money 


and supplies. Thucydides does not suggest haste—he merely 
writes éféxAevoe pera éxexetpiav (there is no We know 
from the logistai inscription that a payment of one hundred 
talents ** was made by the treasurers of Athena Polias this year 
on P. VIII, 25, a conciliar date which may be equated with 
Mounichion 15, one month after the armistice had come to an 
end. This sum is suitable ** for an expedition such as that of 


129). The town was not finally taken until the summer of 421 B. C. 
(Thue. V, 32, 1). 

57 At the Lenaia of Gamelion, 423/2, Aristophanes’ Wasps was pro- 
duced. That the lengthy siege of Skione was a byword in Athens this 
spring is suggested by lines 209 f.: 

yh AU po Kpetrrov jv 
avri rovrov Tov warpés. 

58 For Kleon and Pylos see Thuc. IV, 27-39. 

5° Thuc. IV, 39, 3, rov Kdéwvos xairep %) 
aréBn. 

®° Cf. note 54, p. 155 above. 

617, G@,, I?, 324, lines 43 f.; Meritt, A. F.D., 139. 

*2 The payment of about eighteen talents (J.G., I, 324, lines 44-46; 

Meritt, loc. cit.) made on P. X, 3 (Skir. 6), although possible, is not 
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Kleon and the season is opportune for the opening of military 
operations; should we assign this payment to Kleon for his 
campaign in Thrace? ** In any case we may assume that Kleon 
left Athens some time before his legal term of office began, 
possibly late in Mounichion, 423/2 B. C. 

It will be recalled that the Aristophanic scholiast places * 
Kleon’s death in Metageitnion or Hekatombaion, according as 
we count inclusively or exclusively (reckoning 422/1 ordinary). 
We know from Thucydides that the battle of Amphipolis was 
fought when summer was on the wane.®® Kleon’s death, there- 
fore, must be assigned to Metageitnion. This fits well enough 
with Thucydides’ seasonal dating, for summer can draw to a 
close over a period of two or three weeks or more. When Thucy- 
dides writes 76 Oépos éreAevra he means that the campaigning 
season was almost over; he has no intention of indicating a 
fixed civil date, though the latter would tend to fall about the 
same time each year. Thus, if military operations concluded 
in any year somewhat earlier than usual, his chronological dis- 
missal is still xai 7d Oépos éredcitra ..., the summer was 
drawing to a close.* 


Kleon then left Athens, let us say, late in Mounichion and 
died in the following Metageitnion, after an absence from Athens 


equally suitable. It is rather small and it dates nearly three months 
after the end of the truce. 

®8 But see Wade-Gery and Meritt, “Pylos and the Assessment of 
Tribute,” A.J. P., LVII (1936), 378f. In writing of the payment of 
one hundred talents made in 426/5 Wade-Gery and Meritt remark “.. . 
the payment itself was merely part of the routine borrowing by the 
state from the treasure of Athena Polias. We know that similar loans 
of one hundred talents were made in the spring of 424, of 423, and of 
422. There would doubtless have been the same loan of one hundred 
talents in 425 with or without Eurymedon’s expedition. .. .” 

®4See note 23, p. 148 above. Meritt, of course, considering 422/1 
intercalary, places Kleon’s death in Boedromion (see pp. 148, 150 above). 

6 Thue. V, 12. 

*6 Tt should be noted that in the clause 7d Oépos éredevra the verb is 
in the imperfect tense and must be translated “ the summer was drawing 
to a close,” to denote a gradual process over a period of time. The Loeb 
rendering (“and so the summer ended”) is incorrect. Jowett’s “and 
so the summer came to an end” is at least ambiguous, since it makes 
no distinction between aorist and imperfect. Thucydides never used the 
aorist érehedrynoev with 7d Gépos. 
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of about three months. Of Kleon’s full activity in Thrace we 
cannot be sure for Thucydides probably neglects to tell the com- 
plete story.°? It does not seem to me that three months is an 
overlong period to assign to the campaign in Thrace.** 


IV. THe Two First SECRETARIES. 


Indisputable epigraphic evidence can be cited to prove that in 
the archonship of Aristion, 421/0 B.C., there were two first 
secretaries to the boule at Athens. Difficulty arises when an 
attempt is made to fit their terms of office into the conciliar 
calendar. 

I. G., I?, 311 is a record of receipts for the first fruits from 
Eleusis. Its first preserved entry is dated by the civil year in 
which Aristion was archon and by the conciliar year in which 
Prepis was first secretary (lines 8 f.). I reproduce here the first 
half of the inscription as it is printed in the Corpus: 


I. G., T?, 311 CTOIX. 32 
1 [emi rés Bodés €ypappareve | 


*AXxaio dpxovros, émoratat “EAevow- 

éypappdreve, mapedéxcavro apa hiepo- | 

| Xovvapxdvrov, [dpyvpiov dad 76 oiro] 
roiy ....7..._| emi rés] 

Bon [pros éypappareve, é- | 
*Ap|iorio[v]os dpxovros, | 
10 rh. 


I. G., I?, 370 unquestionably belongs to the fifth prytany, in 
the archonship of Aristion, but during the boule for which 
Menekles was first secretary (lines 5 f.).° 


®7 See Meritt and West, op. cit. (see note 53, p. 155 above), for a 
reconstruction based on the assessment of 421 B. C. 

°§ There is always the possibility that the Delphic Boukatios did not 
correspond to the Athenian Metageitnion this year. Further, one must 
not overlook the admitted fact that the scholiast to Aristophanes is not 
an infallible source. These uncertainties, however, should not affect 
the analysis of Thucydides which I have developed here; and it is upon 
Thucydides, our best source, that we should build. 

®° See also J. G., I?, 220 where the name Menekles is to be restored in 
the prescript, line 2 (cf. West Meritt, ‘O Bopodoy:nds Karddoyos 
421-0, ’Apx. ’E¢., 1924, 48; Meritt, Ath. Cal., 113). 
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Now the obvious conclusion to be drawn from the two in- 
scriptions is that Prepis really held office in the first prytany of 
the conciliar year 422/1, to which he gave his name and which 
overlapped the civil year of Aristion, 421/0; and that Menekles 
entered office with the boule of 421/0, which functioned during 
the major part of Aristion’s archonship. A glance at my calendar 
(p. 149 above) will show that, with 422/1 restored as ordinary, 
the first day of the conciliar year 421/0 is equated with Heka- 
tombaion 22. The last twenty-one days of the conciliar year 
422/1, therefore, fell during the civil year 421/0; that is, the 
demands of the epigraphic evidence are satisfied. 

Meritt, however, restoring 422/1 as intercalary, equated P. I,.1, 
421/0, with Skirophorion 22, 422/1 B.C.7° It follows that, 
according to Meritt’s scheme, Prepis and Menekles must both 
have been first secretaries for the same boule, that of 421/0. 
Some explanation of the apparently contradictory epigraphic 
evidence, then, is necessary. It was Meritt’s view™ that Prepis 
either died or was forced to resign, for some reason or other, 
in the first prytany. The conciliar year now became that of 
Menekles, the successor to Prepis. 

In reply it is pertinent to emphasize the fact that the first 
secretaries of the Athenian boule at the period were eponymous. 
It seems to me, therefore, that even if Prepis’ term of office lasted 
for only a few days, if he died or resigned, the conciliar year 
would nevertheless have continued to bear his name, even after 
Menekles replaced him. 

Further, Meritt believed that, even if Prepis did hold office 
for the conciliar year 422/1, we should expect to find him dated 
(in I. G., I?, 311, lines 8 f.) along with the archon for that year 
and not with Aristion, archon in the following year; this despite 
_the overlapping of the conciliar year 422/1 and the civil year 

421/0. 

Now the very reason for the double dating of Attic inscriptions 
at this epoch lies in the fact that the civil and conciliar years 
were not coterminous. But Meritt, who in his Athenian Calendar 
convincingly and conclusively established the principle first ad- 
vanced by Keil,’? appears to me to break it when he affirms that, 


7 A. F.D., 176, 178. ™ Ath. Oal., 112-114. 
72 See bibliography in Meritt, Ath. Cal., 129. 
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if Prepis was secretary for 422/1, the archon for that year, 
Alkaios (not Aristion of 421/0), should have been cited in line 
9 of I. G., I?, 311. If this were indeed the case, there would 
have been no particular reason for the double dating, which 
existed for just such contingencies as the present one. Archon 
and boule did not hold office concurrently, and Prepis’ conciliar 
year still had twenty-one days to run when Aristion assumed 
his magistracy for the civil year 421/0. The two dates were 
entirely separate and so we observe that by conciliar dating the 
second payment of I. G., I?, 311 occurred in the year of Prepis, 
while by civil dating the year was that of the archon Aristion. 
The clear-cut distinction between the two forms is important. 
Each is absolutely correct according to its own system, even 
though Prepis’ term of office actually expired in a few days. 

Meritt’s final objection is that, if Prepis was first secretary 
for 422/1 B. C., then we have no receipts for the first fruits from 
Eleusis for 421/0, since in the inscription the year 420/19 fol- 
lows immediately upon the year of the boule for which Prepis 
was eponymous secretary. 

It will perhaps be advantageous to examine the inscription, 
as printed in the Corpus (see p. 158 above), somewhat more 
closely. It is at once obvious that the upper half of the stone is 
missing and that the first entry in the four year record is re- 
stored. To judge from what is preserved on the stone, what we 
have is a record of a board of epistatai who apparently held 
office over a Great Panathenaic period of four years. Their 
duties were discharged at Athens (’EAevowd6ev, lines 9f.) as 
opposed to the hieropoioi, who operated at Eleusis (*EAcvoin, 
line 5). This document does not determine the annual responsi- 
bility of the epistatai holding office as a sub-committee of the 
boule, but the entries represent a bookkeeping account, with 
each bearing the actual date of payment in its introductory 
formula. To judge from similar records,”* therefore, there is no 
foundation for the restoration of the opening lines of the inscrip- 
tion as they appear in the editio minor. Rather, a supplement 
along the lines of the opening of the logistat record, I. G., I’, 324, 


"8 For example, J. G., I?, 276, 280, 286, 324. 


— 
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should be attempted. The following version does not pretend to 
reproduce the lost opening lines of J. @., I?, 311, but it is offered 
as an example of the type of introduction that undoubtedly stood 
at the head of the stone: 


1 75 dpyipiov Tés drapxe- | 
[s roiv hou émordr- 
jar “EXevowdbev év rois rérrapow éreo-] 
[w TavaGevaiov és | ré-] 
5 [s he TIpéms mporos éypappareve | 
*AXxaio dpxovros 


The difficulties of the first line of the Corpus text are at once 
removed and it becomes evident that there is not the slightest 
objection to assuming that Prepis was first secretary. when the 
first payment of the document was made. The archon of course 
was Alkaios, eponymous for 422/1 B.C. Meritt’s objection has 
now disappeared, since the receipts cover four consecutive years 
by archons (422/1-419/8 B.C.), although, as a result of the 
clumsy calendar, Prepis may have been first secretary on the 
occasion of two payments while no instalment at all was received 
during the regime of Menekles, Prepis’ successor. 

If the payments of J.G., I?, 311 (with the restorations as 
printed above) were made regularly, as they appear to have been, 
in Hekatombaion of each year, then they may be tabled as follows : 


™ With I.G., I?, 276, 280, and 286 as models I print the following 
variant, which has the merit of not repeating in the prescript details 
which are found in each year of the account: 


[réde rd apyipiov mapedéxcavro émord-] 
[rac hot rov dédyo-] 


[v IlavaGevaiov és Tlavadévara, | [ém 
[Borés hé Ipémis mpdros éypappareve é-] 
[mi Gpxovros 


The hiatus émi ’Adxalo is awkward but not impossible. I do not, how- 
ever, claim word for word accuracy in restoration, but I do feel that 
the general content, as suggested in this note and in the text above, 
is right. It is of course quite possible that the payment of Alkaios’ 
archonship, 422/1, if made before Hek. 10, was received during the 
previous conciliar year, 423/2, which overlapped the civil 422/1 (see 
table, p. 149 above). 
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Civil Payment Conciliar First 
Archon Year Date Year Secretary 
Alkaios 422/1 After Hek. 97° 422/1 ([Prepis]*® 
Aristion 421/0 Hek, 1-21 422/1 Prepis 
Astyphilos 420/19 AfterHek. 3 420/19 Charinos 
Archias 419/8 After Hek.15 419/8 ] 


From the above chart it is perhaps fair to observe that the 
payments concerned, if made on a specific day each year, fell 
between Hek. 15 and Hek. 21, some ten days before the Pan- 
athenaia and the beginning of the new financial year. We might 
even determine the exact date when the yearly first fruits were 
received at Athens if we care to see any significance in the fact 
that the festival of the Synoikia began on Hekatombaion 16.” 
A more appropriate day would be difficult to find. 

The epigraphic evidence must now be considered a weighty 
argument in favour of an ordinary year at Athens in 422/1 B.C. 


VY. ARISTOPHANES AND THE CALENDAR. 


If the year 422/1 is restored as ordinary the complaints of 
the gods, as represented by Aristophanes, can be viewed in a new 
light. I quote the Clouds, 615 ff.: 


~ ~ 
615 7° ed Spav pyow. ipas ayew Tas 

ovdéy GAX’ avw Te Kal Kdtw Kvdoidorar. 

qvix’ av WevoOaor Seirvov, Kal ariwow oixade 

THS EopTHS py TvxXOvTEs KaTa Adyov 
620 dtav Ovew S€yn, otpeBAovte Kai Sixa€ere. 

vir’? dy wevVOdpev 7) Tov Mépvov’ Sapryddva, 

~ 
ipeis Kal yeAar’, av’ dv Aaxov ‘YrépBodos 
THTEs Kal Exel? id’ tov 
~ 
625 rov orépavov adypeOn. yap ovTws 
kata YeAnvyv ws ayew tov Biov ras 


7° The date of payment is governed by the day on which the opening 
of the new conciliar year fell. See my calendar, p. 149 above, for 422/1 
and 421/0; and Meritt, A. F.D., 176 for 420/19 and 419/8. 

7°In line 5 of the restoration suggested on p. 161. The other first 
secretaries in the chart come from lines 8, 15, and 22 of J. @., I?, 311. 

™7 Cf. L. Deubner, Attische Feste (H. Keller, Berlin, 1932), 36. 
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From 425/4 to 422/1 inclusive there had been no intercalation 
at Athens, a lapse which of itself would have been sufficient to 
throw the calendar out of norm by a month. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Aristophanes, in the Clouds, was criticizing this 
error just as much as the discrepancy of a few days, which we 
are sure existed at this time, in relation to the true lunar month.”* 

We know that the Clouds, although first produced at the Great 
Dionysia in Elaphebolion, 424/3, was later revised and in its 
present form contains references dating at least as late as 421.” 
We are not, however, in a position to decide how much of the 
play, as it stands now, belongs to the original version.*° Meritt ** 
would assign the quoted passage to the first production and refer 
the complaints to calendar irregularities in 423 B.C., corrobo- 
rated by Thucydides’ dates for the armistice of 423 and the peace 
of 421. “I see no escape from the conclusion that in either 
Athens or Sparta, or in both, the actual civil year showed varia- 
tions from the astronomical lunar year. The divergence is most 
pronounced in the spring of 423.” §? With Meritt’s first sentence 
I fully agree, but I cannot convince myself that the divergence 


7° Thucydides’ dates for the signing of the armistice and the peace 
are sufficient evidence (see p. 148 above; Meritt, A. F.D., 148-150). 
There may also be some significance in the fact that Demosthenes mis- 
calculated his assignation with Hippokrates in the winter of 424/3 by 
a few days (Thuc. IV, 89, 1, . . . yevoudévns Siauaprias trav és 
ds duporépouvs orparevey ...). Again, there was a dispute, which 
may be traced to calendar irregularities, over the revolt of Skione in 
the spring of 423 B. C.; the Athenians claimed that at the time of the 
revolt the truce had already been signed, whereas Brasidas’ defense was 
that Skione came over to him before the signing of the armistice (Thuc. 
IV, 122, 3-6, . . . Zkiwvalovs dé ék 
huepav Sri ... Bpacidas dé dvPédeye ws mpdrepow 
...elxe Kal THs waddov of ’AOnvaio: édtkalour: 
dio yap Uorepoy améornoay of Xkwvaior). 

7° In Clouds 553 there is a reference to the Marikas of Eupolis. The 
scholiast (on 522) tells us that Eupolis’ comedy was produced two 
years after the first Clouds of Aristophanes, namely, 421 B.C. 

8° See Roger’s Clouds (second edition, 1915), introduction, 10-18. The 
sixth Greek argument to the play (Oxford text numbering) is also 
helpful. 

814. F.D., 149 f. 

82 Op. cit., 149. 
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_is any more pronounced in the spring of 423 than in the spring 


of 421.° 
But suppose the passage from Aristophanes was written for 


the revised and later edition of the Clouds.** I think that in 
such a case the complaints of the gods might be understood as 
falling under two heads: 


(1) The festivals come at the wrong time of the year. 

(2) Mortals have failed to realise xara SeAjvyv as 
tov Biov Tas 
Now a discrepancy of a month would throw the calendar out of 
harmony not with the moon but with the seasons. A seasonal in- 
accuracy of one month is a large irregularity, something more 
than the petty disagreement between lunar and civil years which 


88“ This portion of the Clouds belongs to the original version of the 
play ... and so falls at exactly that time when we have evidence from 
Thucydides that there were irregularities of some sort in the calendar 

..” (op. cit., 149f.). But the same argument applies equally well 
to the revised version, in or after 421 B. C. 

8 Meritt’s note (loc. cit.) is not conclusive. I maintain that we 
cannot definitely determine the dates of individual passages unless we 
have credible information (from the Greek argument, for instance; see 
note 80, p. 163 above), or sure datable references, as, for example, the 
mention in line 584f. of an eclipse. Meritt states that the naming of 
Hyperbolos (623) is no evidence for a late date. The scholiast to 624 
observes that there was no record of Hyperbolos as hieromnemon in 
424/3. Meritt deduces from this that Hyperbolos was chosen but did 
not serve; as corroboration of his belief he cites lines 624-5. But I 
think that these two lines are much more amusing and characteristic 
if, with Rogers, we interpret them literally. We must understand that 
in some way Hyperbolos’ garland was publicly dislodged, in such a 
manner as to make him cut a ridiculous figure. The incident would 
have been chuckled over wherever Athenians gathered to gossip and 
hence was well suited to Aristophanes’ type of humour. Meritt attaches 
little importance to the additional comment of the scholiast, ovdérw yap 
KXéwvos Ere wera yap Tov éxelvov Odvarov There is a 
further point worth menticning. If the passage dates in 423 then Hyper- 
bolos must have been chosen hieromnemon to the meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonic council in the autumn of 424. But we have already learned (p. 
153 f. above) that in all probability the Athenians had no access to Delphi 
at this time; would they have elected a representative to the Amphic- 
tyonic council under these conditions? Such a proceeding is much more 
understandable two years later, in the autumn of 422, when peace was 
in the air. 
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certainly existed. With Meritt’s conclusions on the latter score 
(complaint 2 above) there is no arguing: “... the actual civil 
calendar of Athens from 423 to 421 cannot be equated with the 
true astronomical lunar calendar.”** The doubt in my own 
mind is whether such a divergence would adequately account 
for the complaints in the Clouds, lines 618-623. I fully realize 
that the interpretation of the passage is a subjective matter. The 
complaint concerning the lunar irregularity is admittedly present 
and I do not insist upon a further protest on the part of the 
gods about the seasons. I merely wish to point out the possi- 
bility of reading Aristophanes in this light. We now have good 
reason to believe that, with 422/1 an ordinary year, a seasonal 
inconsistency did exist at Athens. The question that occurs to 
me is, would an inaccuracy of two or three days have found the 
gods feasting while mortals sacrificed, the gods expectant while 
the Athenians romped in the courts? On the other hand, could 
not such a condition of affairs have been caused by the error of 
a month? Then the hungry gods of Aristophanes, who were 
constantly missing their sacrifices, would have had good reason 
to be wrathful. 


VI. THe JULIAN DATES FoR ARMISTICE AND PEACE. 


The armistice of 424/3 was signed Elaphebolion 14, aya jp 
Tov Elaphebolion 14 unquestionably 
represents the Julian March 23.%7 

The peace of Nikias was ratified Elaphebolion 25, 422/1, 
teXevToVTOS TOU apa ex Arovyciwv 
Meritt equates the signing of the peace with April 10,°° whereas 
my revised calendar gives March 12.%° 

Since Thucydides’ seasonal dating is fairly stereotyped it seems 
to me unlikely that the two Greek expressions that I have quoted 
refer to exactly the same time of year. That is, “at the very 


1.7.2, 

86 Thuc. IV, 117, 1. 

87 Meritt, A. F. D., 176, 178. 
88 Thue. V, 20, 1. 

8° Meritt, A. F. D., 176, 178. 
*° See tables, p. 168 below. 
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beginning of summer ” must indicate a time slightly later in 
the year than “at the very end of winter,” and one phrase is 
not used as a synonym for the other. The distinction is a slight 
one, but one which, in my opinion, does exist. We know that 
March 23, a date which cannot be disputed, fell aya jpr tov 
Oépovs I now propose, therefore, that March 
12 is more suited to reAevravros Tov aya than is 
April 10. 

Moreover, the date March 12 for the peace of Nikias demands 
that 422/1 be considered ordinary. Thucydides once more, there- 
fore, opposes intercalation in 422/1 B.C. 


VII. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


I give below a calendar showing the chronology of the period 
from 424/3 to 421/0, presented according to the views urged 
in this paper, and based upon the belief that 422/1 B. C. was an 
ordinary year at Athens.* 


CIVIL YEAR 


Year Archon Days Date of Hek.1 Intercalation 
424/3 Isarchos 354 July 17 0 
423/2 Ameinias 355 July 6 0 
422/1  Alkaios 354 June 26 0 
421/0 Aristion 384 June 14 I 


CONCILIAR YEAR 
Date of P. I, 1 Days First Secretary 
Skir. 19 — July 5 365 Epilykos 424/3 


Skir. 29— July 5 365 Demetrios 423/2 
Hek. 10 — July 5 366 Prepis 422/1 
Hek. 22 — July 5 366 Menekles 421/0 


These tables are based on Meritt, A. F.D., 176, 178. Since we 
cannot tell the exact nature of the irregularity which existed at this 
time, I have restored the months as if no such variation occurred (see 
Meritt, op. cit., 177). 

®27,@., I?, 324, line 26; Meritt, op. cit., 138. 
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ORDER OF MONTH WITH PERTINENT EVENTS 23 
423 Jan. 10-+ Gam. 


Feb. 


Mar. 10+ Elaph. 


April 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Dee. 


9 — Anth. 


9 — Moun. 


8 + Thar. 
? — Skir. 


14th. (March 23, P. VIII, 6, Spartan 
Gerastios 12) : armistice with Sparta. 

Great Dionysia: Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
first version. 


Armistice. 


6 + Hek. 
5 — Met. 
3 + Boed. 
3 Pyan. 


1+ Maim. 


1— Pos. 
30+ Gam. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


April 
May 


June 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


29 — Anth. 


27 + Elaph. 


29 — Moun. 


27 + Thar. 
27 + Skir. 


Armistice. 


Lenaia: Aristophanes’ Wasps. 
Armistice. 


Armistice. 

Kleon elected general. 

14th. (P. VIII, 32) : armistice expires. 

State of war. 

15th. (P. VIII, 25): payment of one 
hundred talents made to Kleon? 

At the end of the month Kleon leaves 
Athens. 

State of war. 

State of war. 

State of war. 


26 — Hek. 
25 + Met. 


24 — Boed. 
22 + Pyan. 


22 — Maim. 


20 + Pos. 
20 — Gam. 


State of war. 

Delphic month Boukatios. 

Kleon dies before Amphipolis. 
Pythian festival: holy truce. 
After the Pythia war is resumed. 


State of war. 


°8 This chart, reading across, gives the year B. C., the Julian equivalent 
for the first of the Attic month, a plus sign denoting a full month 
(thirty days) or a minus sign indicating a hollow month (twenty-nine 
days), the Attic month, and the events discussed in this paper, listed, 
as far as possible, in chronological order. 
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421% Jan. 18+ Anth. State of war. 
Feb. 1%7—Elaph. Great Dionysia: Aristophanes’ Peace. 
25th. (March 12, P. VI, 37, Spartan 
Artemisios 27%): peace of Nikias 


signed. 


Mar. 17 + Moun. 
April 16 — Thar. 
May 15-+ Skir. 


June 14+ Hek. 
July 14— Met. 
Aug. 12+ Boed. 

Sept. 11— Pyan. 
Oct. 10-+ Maim. 
Nov. 9— Pos. 

Dec. 8-+ Pos.” 


Matcotm F. McGrecor. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


** We must allow for Julian intercalation in this year. 
°° Before the final revision of this paper I was fortunate to have the 
opportunity of discussing the problems involved with B. D. Meritt and 
H. T. Wade-Gery, both of whom were kind enough to read the draft 
and assist me with critical advice and specific suggestions. 


a 


THE TERMINAL DATE OF CAESAR’S COMMAND. 


The date at which Caesar’s command terminated is one of the 
most famous cruces in ancient history. It is now eighty years 
since Mommsen’s article appeared and the most recent disputant * 
warns students that their solutions cannot hope to succeed. As 
to that, one can only try and see, fortifying oneself by the knowl- 
edge that there is an answer to the problem, Caesar’s command 
did terminate on a definite day—both Cicero and the Gauls knew 
that **—and by remembering that this is not one of those prob- 
lems where lack of evidence makes solution hopeless ; the trouble 
is that there is far too much. That Caesar’s first quinquennium 
ended in March of 54 is now generally conceded ; ? furthermore a 
body of secondary evidence imposing in array asserts that the 
second period of government authorized by the Lex Pompeia 
Incinia was also a quinquennium:* indeed this secondary evi- 
dence is reinforced by Cicero who twice uses language that can 
only by violence be differently interpreted.* From this Mommsen 
constructed a theory magnificent in its simplicity. He applied 
the doctrine of the second quinquennium with literal exactness, 


taking Caesar’s command to March 1st 49. Now Cicero had ar- 
gued that, since Caesar was legally secured in his province until 
March ist 54, he was practically secured there until the end of 
the year, for according to the Lex Sempronia, if his provinces 


1 Adcock, Class. Quart., XXVI, p. 14. The bibliography of the subject 
is extensive: the most important works are Mommsen, Ges. Schriften, 
IV, 92-145; Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, 310-329; Hardy, Problems in 
Rom. History, 150-206; Holmes, Roman Republic, II, 299-310; Marsh, 
Founding of Roman Empire, 280-4; Stone, Class. Quart., XXII, 193; 
Adcock, Class. Quart., XXVI, 14. As is apparent from Marsh’s sum- 
mary, the problem has now reached the point where the objections to 
all standard theories are known. Thus it is permissible, I hope, in this 
article to limit the discussion and refutation of previous attempts at 
solution to points on which they directly affect my own. 

1* Att., vii, 7, 6; 9, 4; B.G., viii, 39, 3: passages, which as Adcock 
points out (C.Q., xxvi, p. 14), seem decisive against Hirschfeld’s view. 

? The decisive passage is Cicero, prov. cons., 15, 37. 

* Velleius, ii, 46, 2; Plutarch, Pompey, 51, 4; 52, 3 (inaccurate) ; 
Caesar, 21, 3; Cato minor, 41, 1; 43,5; Suetonius, Caesar, 24, 1; Appian, 
B.C., ii, 18. 

* Cicero, Att., vii, 6, 2; Phil., ii, 10, 24. 
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were declared consular in 56 to be administered in 54, the con- 
suls of 55 for whom they were intended would be unable to go 
until March of their proconsular year. It was undignified, said 
Cicero, for a man to be thus docked of two months’ adminis- 
tration: and if they were declared praetorian (which would 
mean that Caesar could be superseded there and then), there was 
the objection that praetorian allotments could be vetoed.® Thus 
there was a reason for exempting Caesar’s provinces from the 
allotment for magistrates of 55. Mommsen applied Cicero’s ar- 
gument to March 49 and assumed, therefore, that Caesar was 
practically secured until the end of that year. This was im- 
portant because by an old enactment re-stated by Sulla Caesar 
could not be consul again until 48. It was essential, therefore, 
if he was to avoid prosecution, that the gap between March and 
December of 49 should be bridged. Bridged it was, said Momm- 
sen, not only by the corollaries of the Sempronian Law as in- 
terpreted by Cicero, but in another way. A passage in a letter of 
Caelius of October 51 tells us that Pompey said that he could 
not without wronging him raise the question of Caesar’s prov- 
inces before March 1st but would not hesitate to do so after- 
wards.’ From this Mommsen deduced that there was a clause 
in the Lex Pompeia Licinia forbidding discussion until March 
1st 50. This would, of course, operate as another guarantee, for 
Caesar’s provinces would thus be unavailable for allotment to any 
consuls earlier than those designated in 50, who would not gov- 
ern them until 48. It only needed leave for Caesar to stand 
for the consulship in his absence—and this he gained by the Law 
of the Ten Tribunes in 52 *—for his position to be secured almost 
for perpetuity. It was only because these ideal arrangements 
were upset by subsequent legislation that there was any Rechts- 
frage at all. 

I think it is fair to say that only the dazzle of Mommsen’s 
name could have blinded men to the slight foundations of this 


5 Cicero, prov. cons., 7, 17; 15, 37. 

* Caesar, B.C., i, 32, 2; Livy, vii, 42, 1; x, 13, 8; Plutarch, Marius, 
12,1; Appian, B.C., i, 100; Dio, xl, 51, 2. 

t Fam., viii, 8, 9. 

8 Cic., Att., vii, 3, 4; 6, 2; 7, 6; viii, 3, 3; Phil., ii, 10, 24; Caesar, 
B.C., i, 9, 2; 32, 3; Livy, Zp., evii; Suetonius, Caesar, 26, 1; Florus, 
ii, 13, 16; Appian, B.C., ii, 25; Dio, xl, 51, 2. 
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solid structure. For the alleged guarantees have no existence at 
all. Cicero’s argument is contained in a controversial speech 
aimed at preventing the Gauls being made consular in the allot- 
ment of 56. We know that he gained his point; but he had other 
arguments. We do not know which convinced his audience. We 
may suspect that the forces of the triumvirs weighed more than 
any of them.® This one is not so placed in the speech as to 
lead us to think that Cicero regarded it as decisive. And what 
a lame thing it is! If Cicero could have clinched his point by 
saying that a man holding imperium after the first of January 
was automatically and legally entitled to stay there till the end 
of the year, why did he not say so? All he can say is that the 
state of affairs whereby the next proconsul must wait two months 
for his office is undignified. This is not a statement of law; it 
is an advocate’s plea and, if Caesar thought that an advocate’s 
plea which—with other arguments—had succeeded in 56 would 
serve his turn against an audience in 51, he was more foolish than 
we usually suppose. Nor is it better with the other guarantee. 
In May of 51 it was reported that the consul M. Marcellus was 
about to introduce a motion on the succession of Caesar; ?° it 
was postponed, Caelius tells us, again and again, and in Septem- 
ber he suspected that it would not be heard of in 51 at all.’ As 
far as Caelius is concerned he is right, and it will cost us much 
labour to explain why we do not hear of it from him. Secon- 
dary authorities, however, and a passage in Cicero tell us what 
the motion was. Marcellus proposed that Caesar should be 
superseded ‘ante tempus ’—hbefore the ‘legis dies,’ that is: ** 
and the day of that supersession was to be March 1st.1* We shall 
have presently to go very deeply into this motion of M. Mar- 
cellus. For the moment, however, we are merely concerned with 
the fact of it. Here was Marcellus endeavouring day after day 
to raise a question which, we are assured by Mommsen, he was 


® Fam., i, 7, 10. 2° Fam., viii, 1, 2. 

11 Fam., viii, 4, 4; 5, 3; 9, 2. 

12 Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 2; Appian, B.C., ii, 25; Dio, xl, 59, 1. 
Mommsen (p. 139) appeals to Hirtius, B.G., viii, 53, 1. But his ex- 
pression—contra legem Pompei et Crassi retulerat ante tempus—is of the 
type that only gives support, if the truth is known already. Hirtius is 
a vague writer, and it is possible that he is only expressing with 
clumsy brevity the facts set out by the secondary authorities. 

18 Ait., viii, 3, 3. 
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debarred from raising anyway by the Lex Pompeia Licinia. 
Here was Caelius maliciously recording the ill-success of his 
efforts, and neither the one seems to know nor does the other see 
fit to mention that it was illegal all the time. Can we really 
believe this? In fact a quite different interpretation of Pompey’s 
declaration can be found, and will presently be put forward. 

It is necessary, therefore, to throw away all this complicated 
doctrine and return to what we really know. This is simply that 
in 52 Caesar found himself with an imperium for five years 
granted to him by a law of 55 and with the right to stand for the 
consulship in absentia. It remains, however, to ask when he 
proposed to use it. Dio,’* indeed, informs us that in the very 
law under which Caesar had the privilege it was laid down that 
he should only enjoy it after the legally prescribed interval—in 
49 that is. Not much weight is to be placed on this, however; 
Dio’s dependence upon Caesar’s works as a source is well known, 
and it is permissible to suspect that here, as elsewhere, he has 
larded the narrative with explanations of his own. For Caesar *® 
in strong and even impassioned language congratulates himself 
before the world on only asking for the consulship at the legal 
time. The protestation in very truth is so earnest that a critic 
who was on the alert might almost persuade himself (though he 
might not perhaps persuade his readers) from this passage alone 
that there was something behind it. And in fact there is. Ac- 
cording to Suetonius,?® Caesar in 52 demanded leave to stand for 
the consulship with two privileges, one that he could stand 
without being at Rome for the election, the other that he could 
stand when his period of imperium was beginning to run out: 
the purpose of this was that he might not be halted inconveni- 
ently early with a campaign still in progress. Students of the 
Rechtsfrage, who can teach dictators a lesson in burking incon- 
venient witnesses, do not always examine this passage.** It 
shows clearly that the consular elections preceded, though not 
by a very long period, the day on which the imperium termi- 


14 Dio, xl, 51, 2. 1, 38, 4. 

16 Caesar, 26, 1. On the traditional theory, it may be remarked, the 
supplement quando imperii tempus explevisset becomes quite otiose. On 
the theory adopted it locks with the evidence of Hirtius, viii, 39, 3; cf. 
note 76. 

36a And, when they do, they mistranslate it, as Mommsen (p. 129), 
‘nachdem die Zeit seines Commandos verstrichen.’ 
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nated: it further gives the hint that that day itself was at the 
end of a campaigning season. Moreover it bears hardly against 
those who assert that the ratio was intended to be used in 49; 
they can only save themselves by submitting unconditionally 
to the slavery of the guarantee doctrine, and taking the final day 
of the imperium to be not March ist but the end of 49. Indeed 
the shrewdest advocate of the 49 theory sees that this must be 
done,'® for he may be presumed to recognize that, even if Sue- 
tonius’ language had not directly pointed that way, it would nat- 
urally be expected that leave to canvass in absentia would connote 
leave to waive attendance at Rome during the time that a com- 
mand was still existing, not after it had already legally expired. 
I hope, however, to have shown what unworthy masters these 
guarantees are and to have persuaded my readers to shake off 
their yoke. If they trust me, we must believe that, whether the 
legis dies was March 1st 49 or earlier, the elections in question 
cannot, alike on Suetonius’ statement and on juristic sense, be 
those of 49, but must antedate it. In fact, if Suetonius’ language 
correctly expresses the facts, there was no need to specify a 
year at all; it was enough to say that, to prevent the loss of a 
campaigning season, the ratio absentis should be allowed ; never- 
theless the year of the elections would in fact be 50, the elec- 
tions would antedate the legis dies, and all would be clear and 
sensible. Nor is this all. In October of 51 Caelius ?’ prognosti- 
cates the future and tells Cicero that Caesar may, if he can be 
designated, be consul ‘hoc anno.’ I fear I cannot scale those 
peaks of sagacity where men can say that ‘this year’ means 
‘next year,’ and, delighted with the correspondence of Caelius 
and Suetonius, I take ‘hoc anno’ in its natural sense of candi- 
dature at the elections of 50. And we need not be dismayed by 
those who insist on the sanctity of the ten year interval: we 
shall not forget that Caesar in 50 would only be enjoying the 
privilege which the Ten Tribunes were willing to give him in 
5218 and which Pompey enjoyed in that year. If, then, Caesar 


18> Hardy, p. 152. 

17 Fam., viii, 8, 9. In Att., vii, 8, 4 ‘hoe anno’ means what it says. 
Moreover on the postulates of the traditional theory the words are 
quite needless, could perfectly be left out, and introduce a quite 
purposeless ambiguity. 

18 Suetonius, Caesar, 26, 1; Dio, xl, 50, 3. 
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ended his command on the legis dies (whenever that was) as 
already consul designate, his position, even if separated from his 
army, was legally secure: he could remain outside the city with 
his lictors, enjoying the imperium, as Cicero did, or, even if he 
laid it down by entering, it is doubtful whether even as consul 
designate he could be prosecuted for offences committed in his 
tenure of it.18* Naturally, however, Pompey’s law of 52, which 
demanded that all candidates should appear in person, was an 
attack upon his security,’® and naturally Caesar’s supporters 
procured for him the codicil which confirmed his own ratio, 
But when Hardy says that it is not disputed that but for Pom- 
pey’s other law of 52, the Lex de Jure magistratuum,”° there would 
have been no ‘ Rechtsfrage ’ at all,?* I fear that I must start dis- 
putation. Whatever the detailed provisions of this law may have 
been—and we shall presently have to discuss them—there is 
nothing in its essential clause—that a five year interval should 
elapse between magistracy and provincial command—to impugn 
Caesar’s position, as we have interpreted it, in the least. That is 
as it should be; with this we remove the protagonists from that 
fog of irrational conduct in which they are compelled by students 
of the Rechtsfrage to walk. Caesar’s supporters, says Holmes,?” 
of course protested that either of these laws was enough to ruin 
his career—for this he quotes no evidence and there is none—and 
then, according to Holmes, they protested with success against 
one law and said nothing about the other. Were all the Ten 
Tribunes asleep ? 

Of course not: but Caesar’s position secured by the Lez 
Pompeia Licinia and the Law of the Ten Tribunes was not very 
easy to attack. Its Achilles heel was the grant of the ratio 
absentis for the election of 50, but even here the attack was 
difficult. It was the obvious interest of the optimate party to 
drive a wedge between Caesar and Pompey, but to question the 
ratio absentis on the grounds that it was inconsistent with the 


182 T follow here Adcock’s argument. We might suppose, it is true, that 
Caesar would be unseated for irregularities in the election, but it is 
clear that such a development in the situation was not anticipated by 
contemporaries (cf. Att., vii, 4, 3; 9, 2). 

19 Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 3; Dio, xl, 56, 3. 

*° Dio, xl, 30, 1; 56, 1. 

20a Hardy, p. 153. ii, p. 237. 
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consular law would connote questioning Pompey’s own tenure 
of the consulship in 52 and its Acta. Pompey, who well re- 
membered the events of 59 and the embarrassments which he had 
suffered over the Campanian allotments, could understand what 
the impugning of Acta involved and was unlikely to favour such 
an attack. Nevertheless, as Suetonius assures us, Marcellus did 
attempt it, but on grounds less exceptionable.** Perhaps in 
April of 51 ?? he raised the point that the ratio absentis had been 
annulled by Pompey’s subsequent legislation and that the ex- 
ception in Caesar’s favour was legally invalid. He might have 
carried the senate in this, perhaps he did, but the motion was 


vetoed by tribunes. 
An attack on the ratio absentis only warded off by the tri- 


21 Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 2-3. The exact meaning is obscure and the 
text may be corrupt, but the general sense is clear and not, I think, 
disputed. It is usually supposed from Suetonius’ language that the 
other proposal of M. Marcellus was made at the same time, if not in 
the same motion. The matter is not essential to my theories upon the 
Rechtsfrage, but I prefer to explain rather than to abandon Suetonius’ 
statement that a motion of M. Marcellus was vetoed by tribunes. My 
interpretation will give point, then, to Suetonius’ words (29, 1), partim 
per intercessores tribunos, partim per Ser. Sulpicium consulem. Here 
he is remembering that there are two proposals, not one, and contrasting 
sensibly and correctly, as we shall see, the agents of their rejection. 
Moreover in mentioning the name of Sulpicius he has the support of 
Dio, xl, 59, 1. 

*2 The letters of Caelius contain no mention of an attack on the ratio 
by M. Marcellus; I assume therefore that the attack antedates June 51. 
In point of fact, I take the auctoritas perscripta of Att., v, 2, 3, which 
was such a concern to Caesar, as referring to this motion on the ratio 
absentis. To argue the point would involve—horror of horrors!—tying 
up with the Rechtsfrage the question of Novum Comum, and it is not, as 
I have said, essential to my theory. I will merely say that the structure 
of Cicero’s sentence (nondum satis huc erat adlatum quomodo Caesar 
ferret de auctoritate perscripta, eratque rumor de Transpadanis, 
eos iussos iiii viros creare) suggests to me that the first member does 
not refer to anything that has to do with Transpadanes. Furthermore, 
if Marcellus’ decree had, as is implied in Suetonius’ account (Caesar, 
29, 3), gone through without veto, it would make his subsequent action 
less outrageous as well as giving point to Cicero’s comments (Aitt., v, 
1], 2). The trouble was that the outraged party was a Transpadane; 
if he had been merely an inhabitant of Novum Comum, Marcellus could 
have claimed justification on his own decree. Why Caesar’s supporters 
let it through is another matter. 
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bunician veto must naturally have caused Caesar concern, and 
we shall see in good time that that concern expressed itself in 
action. But for the moment he was safe. Marcellus, therefore, 
tried to attack the ratio indirectly. As our examination proceeds, 
we shall learn more clearly how he went about it. For the mo- 
ment it is sufficient to take the words of Cicero who informs us 
that he proposed to terminate Caesar’s command on March Ist.”* 
If this is March 1st 50, it would mean that Caesar was recalled 
before he had a chance to use the ratio, and March ist 50 it 
must be. Adherents of the 49 hypothesis save the credit of 
March 1st 49 by supposing that Marcellus’ motion cut away the 
guarantees, and that before the guaranteed date. We, of course, 
can have nothing of this; and, even if we admitted that the ter- 
minal date of Caesar’s command was March 1st 49, we should 
find it hard to see why a motion simply declaring Caesar’s 
command ended on the day on which it was appointed by law to 
end should have raised such fuss and been rejected by the senate. 
For us March must be March of 50, and thus we are compelled 
to say that M. Marcellus was attacking a date fixed by the Lez 
Pompeia Licinia. We are told that such an idea is inconceiv- 
able, and the secondary authorities who support our surmise ** 
are duly made to walk the plank. I propose to keep them in the 
ship. One of them, Suetonius, purports to tell us Marcellus’ 
argument: he claimed that Caesar should go because Gaul was at 
peace and his work was done. I fancy that I have heard a vari- 
ation on this theme elsewhere. That Caesar should stay in Gaul 
until his work was done is one of the Leitmotifs of the de Pro- 
vinciis Consularibus.”> It is tempting therefore to suppose that 
in the Lex Pompeia Licinia, which in a manner implemented 
the speech, some such phrase occurred. If so, Marcellus’ case be- 
comes at once sensible: if the Law contained such a clause as a 
grant of five years imperium to pacify Gaul, or to complete the 
conquest, Marcellus was entitled on the principle—cessante 
legis ratione cessat ipsa lex—to challenge it. I am, of course, 
under obligation to show why March 1st was the date chosen; 
but again I must ask my readers for patience: we shall learn 
presently that March 1st is a most significant date. But there is 


8 Att., viii, 3, 3. 
*4 Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 2; Appian, B.C., ii, 26; Dio, xl, 59, 1. 
25 See 12, 29; 14, 35. 
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still something to do: the other secondary authorities whose 
lives have been spared must like Suetonius pay for the privilege 
by revealing truth. One of them, Dio, contributes an observa- 
tion of the consul Sulpicius, which helps to elucidate Suetonius’ 
account,”* and is so much to the point that it confirms the ac- 
curacy of Dio’s own interpretation. Appian does even more. 
Pompey, he says, asserted that Caesar ought not to be insulted 
over the matter of a short interval of time. And here we have our 
second—the passage in Suetonius referring to the Law of the Ten 
Tribunes being the first—our second hint that the terminal date 
of Caesar’s command was in 50. 

That the motion never went through is clear from Cicero’s 
evidence alone, but the precise manner of its demise we must 
leave for a moment. Pompey had, however, explained that he 
wished Caesar to leave his province after March 1st.27 Pom- 
pey’s ambiguity was proverbial,?* and the phrase involved in itself 
nothing more than an expression of opinion against Marcellus’ 
proposal that he should go on that day. But it might mean far 
more and accordingly, on Sept. 29th, a series of resolutions was 
tabled, some of which were definitely hostile to Caesar. The 
first of them, however, the vigilant tribunes felt themselves jus- 
tified in letting through, a motion which may almost be said to 
arise out of Pompey’s speech, that on or after March 1st of 50 
the question should be settled in debate what provinces were to 
be declared consular.2® Upon these motions Caelius has com- 
ments which are as precious as gold. Men’s confidence, he 
says,°° was restored to hear Pompey say that, while he could not 
without offending Caesar decide the question of Caesar’s prov- 
inces before March ist, he would not hesitate to do so after- 
wards. When asked what would happen if a motion was vetoed, 
he replied that if Caesar procured a tribune to veto a senatorial 
resolution it would be equivalent to disobeying the senate. ‘ And 
what,’ someone asked, ‘if Caesar wishes both to be consul and to 


26 See note 21 above. 

27 Fam., viii, 8, 4. The traditional view takes this March lst as of 
49, and as Hirschfeld pointed out (KI. Schr., p.327) does not shrink from 
supposing that Caelius used the words Kal. Mart. without warning in 
the same letter, twice of 49 and once of 50. 

8 Att., iv, 9,1; Q. fr., iii, 8, 4; Fam., viii, 1, 3. 

2° Fam., viii, 8, 5. 3° Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
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have his army?’ ‘ What,’ replied Pompey, ‘if my son wants to 
hit me with a stick?’ ... Hence, says Caelius, as I see matters, 
Caesar will either stay in his province without using the ratio 
this year or, if he can be designated, he will go away. The dots 
in the quotation mark a sentence which I have omitted because 
it needs separate discussion. The Latin has—‘his vocibus ut 
existimarent Pompeio cum Caesare esse negotium effecit.? Tyr- 
rell and Purser translate ‘this led people to think that there is 
a quarrel between Caesar and Pompey.’ ** But why so? Apart 
from the fact that the nearest parallel to the expression esse nego- 
tium Aulo cum Cato—Terence Adelphi IV, 25, 8—has nothing 
to do with quarrelling, look at the context! Pompey thought that 
it was as unlikely that Caesar would take the consulship for 49 
and keep his army as that a son should beat his father. And 
why? Evidently because Pompey regarded the relations between 
himself and Caesar at this moment as comparable to those of a 
father to a son. But this relation no more normally expresses 
itself in a son quarrelling with father than in his beating him: 
the normal relation is of affection and obligation. Give ‘ nego- 
tium ’ then its normal meaning, and Pompey’s remark becomes 
that of a sane man. There had been not a quarrel but a deal 
between Caesar and Pompey. Caesar was under an obligation to 
Pompey, and it was as improbable that he should infringe its 
terms as that a son should beat his father. With this passport 
we can speak out loud and bold on passages which students of the 
Rechtsfrage leave in silence. On 22nd of July, when the motion 
for the pay of Pompey’s troops was raised, he was asked what 
was the exact status of that legion which he had lent to Caesar 
and, was compelled to say that he would fetch it back. So off 
he went to Ariminum, on the borders of Caesar’s province**—and 
came back without it! Students of the Rechtsfrage dare not 
ask the reason for such conduct, nor need we, for we know it. 
Pompey had gone to Ariminum to the borders of Caesar’s prov- 
ince to do the deal with Caesar. In August the name of Cor- 
nelius Balbus, Caesar’s confidential friend, appears in the cor- 
respondence *? and his remarks to Pompey’s father-in-law are 
reported. The observations themselves, as we shall see, are most 
remarkable and need very careful elucidation, but the appearance 


80a TIT, p. 116. 31 Fam., viii, 4, 4. 82 Fam., viii, 9, 5. 
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then and there of Caesar’s confidential friend does not surprise 
us at all. No more need we be surprised to find that Pompey’s 
protégé Plancus is at Ravenna, in Caesar’s province, in June.** 

But we can draw yet more profit from these precious words of 
Caelius: they told us that there was a deal, they shall now put 
us on the way of discovering its provisions. We learn that under 
certain circumstances Caesar might wish to stay in his prov- 
ince, and should in that case be entitled to do so. This must 
mean that he could stay there beyond the legis dies, whenever it 
was, for the validity of Caesar’s tenure up to that date was 
clearly implied in the rejection of M. Marcellus’ proposal. Cae- 
lius does not tell us how much longer, but his words give 
us a start towards finding out. Anxious enquirers suspected 
that a result of Pompey’s provisos might be that Caesar could 
and would stay with his army until the day of his consulship— 
until the end of 50—that is; to this Pompey made the reply of 
the son and the stick. We have not finished with it yet. Sons 
do not often beat their fathers with sticks, if they are proper 
sons: but there is nothing to stop them if there is a stick about. 
In other words there was nothing in this deal which, strictly in- 
terpreted, prevented Caesar from keeping his army as consul 
designate until the end of 50, but so to interpret it would prac- 
tically be monstrous double dealing. In the ordinary way he 
could only so keep it, as Caelius saw and said, if he renounced 
his candidature for 50. So much then we can claim to know: 
Pompey wished Caesar, under certain conditions, to keep his 
command until at least the end of 50. Nevertheless, while my 
readers, if they follow me still, know that there was a deal be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, the senate, though they strongly 
suspected it, did not. All they could see was that Pompey had 
forbidden discussion until March ist and that by this action 
Caesar was automatically secured until at least the end of the 
year.** Caesar’s supporters assented to this interpretation by 
making no objection to a law authorizing discussion to take place 
on or after Pompey’s date. Thus this advantage was automati- 
cally gained under the existing system of provincial allotments, 


33 Fam., viii, 1, 5. 

*4 Fam., viii, 9, 5 perhaps made some such point to Cicero, but the 
negligence of copyists prevents it coming through to us. What can be 
got out of it confirms Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
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as fixed by the Lex Pompeia de Jure Magistratuum. If only 
we knew the exact provisions of that Law, we might crack the 
nut of the Rechtsfrage: Let us try. The main provision of the 
law set out that a five year interval should elapse between the 
tenure of a magistracy and a provincial command.** These pro- 
vincial commands were allotted, as before, to ex-consuls and ex- 
praetors, and the first stage of appointment was to decide which 
provinces should be consular and which praetorian.*® This was 
done by senatus consulta, and the whole arrangements could be 
brought to a standstill by the veto which, though regarded as 
scandalous,*’ was not technically illegal.** Provinces were then 
assigned, theoretically by lot °° but sometimes, as was alleged, 
by deliberate and specific appointment.*° For consular provinces 
a law of the People *! prescribed the length of the command, 
separately, as it appears, for each.*? The normal term was a year, 
which commenced from the day that the governor entered his 
province.** This Law was passed for the first governors sent 
out under the new legislation, but it was felt, as it seems, un- 
necessary to repeat it in after years,‘* unless perhaps the length 
of the appointment was changed ; this Lex could not, apparently, 


be vetoed. A specific senatus consultum defined the conditions 
of the governor’s tenure,*® his duties, the size of his army, 


85 Dio, xl, 56, 1; cf. 30, 1. 

8° Cf. Fam., viii, 8, 8. This point will become clearer as the argument 
develops. 

°7 Fam., viii, 4, 4. Again the relevance of this passage to the point 
under discussion will become clear in a moment. 

38 Fam., viii, 5, 2; 8, 8, 9; 9,2; 11, 3; Att., vii, 7, 5. 

3° Fam., viii, 8, 8; Caesar, B.C., i, 6, 5; Plutarch, Cicero, 36, 1. 

4° Caesar, B.C., i, 6, 5; 85, 9. 

41 It would, therefore, benefit Cicero to have tribunes on his side who 
could ‘agere cum populo.’ Cf. Att., v, 2, 1; 18, 3; vi, 1, 11; Fam., ii, 
7, 4; xv, 14, 5. 

42 Fam., ii, 7, 4; xv, 9, 2; xv, 14, 5. 

43 Att., v, 14,1; 15, 1; 16,4; 21,9; vi, 1, 14; 3,1; 4,1; 6,3. Fam., ii, 
a, 22, 1; FY, 1. 

** So I interpret the last clause of Fam., viii, 8,5. Nobody can possibly 
have believed, as Hardy is driven to suppose, that the Lew Sempronia 
was still in force. 

“5 Else why did not Cicero have his own allotment vetoed? Nor does 
he assume that the tribunes to whom he appeals will assist him in this 
way. As far as prorogation goes Att., v, 21, 3 is categorical. 
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etc.“ and, as the imperium of the ex-magistrate had lapsed, 
a formal Lex Curiata was necessary to restore it to him.*? If no 
successor had been appointed when his time was up, he had to 
leave, unless prorogued, appointing normally the quaestor but 
occasionally a legate, in any event a man who had not held im- 
perium before, to act as substitute.*® 

It remains only to ask at what times in the year these rather 
complicated measures were put through. The motion declaring 
certain provinces praetorian was tabled and vetoed on Sept. 29th 
of 51: *® what should have been the pendant to it, a motion de- 
claring certain provinces consular does not appear, and we shall 
soon see why, but what may be called an amendment, ordering 
a discussion on consular provinces to be put down for March 1st 
of 50 or later, was carried without veto on the same day.*° Now 
we have already learned that, as a result of this, it was thought 
that Caesar could stay where he was until at least the end of the 
year. Holding these facts firm in the mind, we move towards 
a theory that March ist was a crucial date in the settlement of 
provinces as fixed by the Lex Pompeia. The idea is not contra- 
dicted, to say the least, by what we know about the appointment 
of governors under it. Cicero did not reach his province and 
thus commence his term of office until July 31st 51,°* and in 
May of that year he was no nearer Cilicia than Minturnae.** 
Nevertheless there is evidence that his appointment actually 
dated from some months earlier. In a letter to his predecessor 
Appius Claudius, written presumably very soon after it, he 
announces that he must set out cum imperio for his province.** 
Appius replied, and Cicero received the reply at Brundisium on 
May 22nd.°* Something like six weeks is the average of time 
for a letter to go from Italy to Cilicia, so that the original an- 
nouncement can hardly be later than the beginning of March 


4° Att., vi, 5, 3; 6, 3; vii, 3, 1; Fam., ii, 7, 4; 13, 4; iii, 3, 1; xv, 4, 
3, 6; 9, 2; 14, 5. Perhaps because the senatus consultum could prac- 
tically do the work of the Lex, it was thought permissible to dispense 
with the latter on certain conditions. 

‘7 Caesar, B.C., i, 6, 5; cf. Att., xi, 6, 2. 

48 Aitt., vi, 1, 14; 3, 1; 4,1; 6,3; Fam., ii, 15, 4; 18, 3. 

4° Fam., viii, 8, 8. 

5° Fam., viii, 8, 5. 

51 Att., v, 14, 1; 15, 1; 16, 2; 21, 9; Fam., xv, 2, 1; 4, 2. 

53 Att., v, 1, 5. 53 Fam., iii, 2, 1. 54 Fam., iii, 3, 1. 
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51. Again, Minucius Thermus, propraetor of Asia, was in cor- 
respondence with Cicero at the beginning of May 50 and won- 
dering whom he should leave as his successor.*> If he like Cicero 
had a year’s tenure of command, this would mean that he had 
arrived about May of 51, which, for a governor who was not so 
dilatory as Cicero, again suggests a March appointment. More- 
over, the senatus consultum, which authorizes action before the 
people if necessary, itself states that such action may be com- 
menced either by the consuls of 50 or those of 49, suggesting 
that the turn of the year was the normal date for fixing the cir- 
cumstances of appointment. The facts then, if they do not prove 
outright, suggest in the strongest tones that there was an ‘ ap- 
pointment-period ’? which ended on March ist. If no successor 
was appointed inside that period, he could not be sent at all until 
the next appointment period. This would explain at once, then, 
how a motion to discuss the consular provinces not before March 
1st was regarded as securing Caesar automatically until at least 
the end of the year. It would explain too an otherwise hardly 
explicable passage in a letter from Caelius of Nov. 51 which 
states that, in the event of a Parthian War, some thought that 
Pompey should be sent, some Caesar, some the consuls, no one 
says Caelius, approves of private persons going on the authori- 
zation of a senatus consultum.*°® Noone! Why on earth not? 
It would be the natural thing to do. But there was one thing 
which was shared by Caesar, Pompey, and the consuls and by 
few others besides—and this one thing was not military skill, the 
consuls had none of that. But all four did have the imperium; 
and on our view the possession of the imperium becomes rele- 
vant as never before. Legally, privati simply could not get the 
imperium until the appointment-period had expired.*’ Ideally, 
then, it may be suspected that, under the Lex Pompeia, each 
governor would get his Lex Curiata on March 1st and would go 
to his province with convenient speed, being duly succeeded by 


55 Fam., ii, 18, 3. Though there is nothing to show that quaestors 
had an ‘appointment period,’ it is worth mentioning that Cicero ex- 
pected Coelius Caldus to arrive in May, which again suggests a March 
appointment—Att., vi, 2, 10; cf. Fam., ii, 19, 1. Did it apply to legati 
too? See Att., vi, 3, 1. 

5° Fam., viii, 10, 2. 

57 Otherwise it would be hard to see why the governors appointed in 
January did not wait to get it. Caesar, B.C., i, 6. 5. 
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a man who had his Lex Curiata in the ensuing March. De- 
layed departures, however, such as Cicero’s, would obviously 
create a problem, which, indeed, never actually arose, but might 
have been inconvenient. If dilatory governors only reached their 
province late in the year, what would happen to their successors 
appointed by the Lex Curiata of March 1st of the next year? 
Must they be dilatory too—and so ad infinitum? Evidently it 
was thought feasible to shorten tenures, and thus Cicero had 
some hopes that he would be superseded, not in twelve months, 
but in nine—in May of 50, that is **—just that time, in fact, 
when a governor appointed on March ist and prompt in his de- 
parture would arrive in Cilicia.® 

But we are very far from having finished with March ist. 
Students have often expressed their surprise more or less ex- 
plicitly that that motion of M. Marcellus, which we have dis- 
cussed,®° should somehow or other have disappeared from the 
correspondence of Caelius, who is so eager to mention its repeated 
postponement. They ought to have been equally surprised—though 
they are not—to observe that, though the motion on praetorian 
provinces is framed as though it were to be immediately valid, 
the companion resolution on consular provinces declares that no 
debate should take place on them until next March.*t Yet the 
solution of one difficulty is the solution of the other, and our 
interpretation of events will give it. In a letter of Aug. 1st 
Caelius made clear that a motion on the succession of Caesar was 
equivalent to a debate on the provinces **—and there is every 


58 Att., v, 17, 5; ef. Fam., ii, 7, 4; 10, 4. 

5° As in former times provinces were allotted to praetors (Att., i, 14, 
5; Q. fr., ii, 3, 1) not later than the first two months of their praetor- 
ship, it would be a simple hypothesis to assume that Pompey’s Law 
merely applied with a five year interval to all provinces what had 
previously been the rule for praetorian provinces, and this might explain 
the appearance of a right to veto, and the statement of Caelius that 
such action was traditional (tralaticium; Fam., viii, 5, 2). That 
consular allotments might be held to need a further specific lex, while 
praetorian provinces, as we can infer from the absence of such a clause 
from Fam., viii, 8, 8 did not, may be a survival of old procedure under 
the Lex Sempronia, which the hint of a limitation of veto (see note 45) 
perhaps confirms. 

6° Cf. Att., v, 21, 3. 

*1 Att., v, 20, 7; vi, 1, 24; 2, 6. 

62 Fam., viii, 4, 4. 
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reason why this should be so. As Hardy has pointed out ®*— 
and we can be happy for once to follow him—the normal way to 
have Caesar succeeded would be to have his provinces declared 
consular under the Lex Pompeia. Now with our doctrine of the 
‘appointment-period ? we know what that means. To declare 
that Caesar’s provinces were consular for 50 means nothing more 
or less than to declare that Caesar was superseded as from March 
1st, and when Cicero states that this was M. Marcellus’ design 
he is simply expressing the anticipated result of a motion on 
the consular provinces which should have corresponded to that 
on the praetorian. Furthermore, when Caelius reports Pompey’s 
words—that Caesar should leave after March 1st—we can see 
that he is simply writing thereby the epitaph of Marcellus’ so 
often postponed motion: this then is why we do not hear in 
so many words of its demise. There may, indeed, have been 
some sort of senatorial debate upon it—there is no reason to go 
out of our way to throw over an authority **—and the interven- 
tion of the consul Sulpicius reported by Suetonius and Dio “ 
rather suggests that there was. Nevertheless it was, as Cicero 
says, mainly the intervention of Pompey,® who had previously 
declared his unwillingness to see this resolution go forward,*° 
that decided the matter, and Marcellus was forced to put his 
motion in an amended form which postponed the debate on 
consular provinces until March ist, and this, as we have said, 
automatically secured Caesar’s prolongation. This resolution 
was not vetoed—and no wonder. Our theory furthermore takes 
another unnoticed difficulty in its stride. Caelius in the letter of 
July 22nd asserts that Marcellus’ motion will go through unless 
there is a scandalous use of the veto, scandalous because Pompey 
has loudly declared that all must obey the senate ®*’—and then we 
find that Pompey was the leader two months later in putting that 
same motion to death! But this is no surprise to us. Pompey 
had been to Ariminum meanwhile, and we know what he was 
doing there. 


oP, 171. 
°3 Hirtius, B.G., viii, 53, 1. 

*4 Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 1; Dio, xl, 59, 1. See note 21. 
5 Att., viii, 3, 3; cf. Appian, B.C., ii, 26. 

66 Fam., viii, 9, 5. 

°7 Fam., viii, 4, 4. See note 37. 
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It might almost seem time to approach again with this new 
knowledge that matter of the deal. Yet there is work to be done 
first: we have a duty to those other governors, whose vagaries 
have given us so much information. If the consular provinces 
were removed from the allotment, their only chance was to see 
their province in the praetorian list: if anything happened to 
this allotment, they could not hope to be succeeded at all. The 
senate had then two alternatives; it could simply let the com- 
mands run out at the legal dates, so that the provinces would be 
governed by substitutes until the allottees of the next allotment 
appeared in the course of 49, or it could prolong the tenure of 
the sitting governors.®* Cicero, if he realised the effect of Mar- 
cellus’ consular resolution upon Caesar’s position, must have re- 
alised very early that a dead-lock in provincial allotments was a 
probability. In fact, as early as May of 51, while still in Italy, 
he was apprehensive of a prorogation.®® Throughout the en- 
suing months questions of its possibility were uppermost in his 
mind and, when the whole question of consular allotment was 
definitely postponed and that of praetorian provinces vetoed, 
there was little hope, as Caelius told him,”° of the appointment of 
a successor, that is in fact, that the question of praetorian allot- 
ments would be reviewed. 

Succession, indeed, which involved a new grant of imperium 
and a new Lex Curwata, was, if our interpretation of the Law is 
correct, hardly possible after March ist; it is natural therefore 
that no letters referring to such a possibility are found which 
would reach Rome after that date,” indeed by Feb. 20th Cicero 
knew that nothing would be done before March, in fact, that an 
allotment of praetorian provinces was regarded in the face of 
the veto as impossible.” Nevertheless there was nothing in the 
doctrine of the Appointment Period which would prevent the 
senate discussing at any date it liked the prorogation of gov- 
ernors who already held the imperium. In fact, it was only when 
news of a prorogation would reach provinces after their govern- 


** As Hortensius sometime in September 51 proposed to do, Fam., iii, 
8, 9; cf. Att., v, 17, 5. 

* ¥, 1,.1: 

7° Fam., viii, 10, 5. 

™ The latest is Fam., ii, 7—mid-December. 

3 Att., vi, 1, 24. 
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ors had legally gone away that a general measure of this kind 
would become practically impossible. Luck in this was on 
Cicero’s side. He feared that, if there was a crisis on March ist 
of 50, the senate might prefer regular governors in provinces and 
vote for prolongation.”* This did not, however, come to pass, 
and Cicero was glad to hear that the vetoes of his good friend 
Curio on all provincial business made it impossible for the senate 
to 

I regret, but cannot apologize for, digressions such as this. A 
wise historian *** has told us that any theory of the Rechtsfrage 
finds some passages that contradict it. He has not, however, 
told us what they are: as we plunge through the tangle we know 
well ‘how easy is a bush supposed a bear’ and are compelled 
therefore to shoot at anything which looks like a bush. But now 
we must really return to this deal for, though I hope that my 
readers are persuaded that my interpretation of Pompey’s words 
alone fits the Latin and the context, I have little doubt that their 
good sense makes them shrink from the notion of a deal between 
the future enemies so soon before their enmity was patent. Yet, 
from Pompey’s point of view, there was not much involved in it. 
It may have seemed even to Pompey after the day of Alesia 
that the Gallic conquest was virtually over—it was merely a 
matter of hunting down robbers and, though there was a rumor 
that Caesar had been defeated by the Bellovaci in the middle of 
the year,”* it must have speedily been contradicted. There was 
force then in Marcellus’ claim. But as the campaign of 51 went 
on, things became different, the conquest was not ending so 
quickly. The fairness then of Caesar’s objection to Marcellus’ 
proposal would be obvious to an experienced soldier like Pompey, 
and the simplest way to meet it was to stand the consular allot- 
ments over. Caesar’s command would then run to the legis dies, 
he could stand for the consulship in 51 and enjoy the full cam- 


78 Att., v, 20, 7. 
74 Att., vi, 2, 6 (May 50), the last letter in which prorogation is 
mentioned as a possibility. Cicero saw this point rather differently later 
in the year (Att., vii, 7, 5). 

74a Marsh, p. 281. 

7 Fam., viii, 1, 4. That Domitius, Caesar’s enemy, should have tried 
to hush up Caesar’s defeat fits our interpretation in the most delightful 
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paigning year which it seemed likely that he would want: ”* then 
on the legis dies he would, like Cicero in Cilicia, leave his prov- 
inces to a deputy until the allottees of the next allotment came to 
take it over, unless the senate, by special enactment, declared 
them consular from that date. If Caesar chose not to stand, he 
could then, on the most liberal interpretation of Pompey’s con- 
cession, stay until March 1st 49; but would then have no right 
to the absentis ratio at all. And if he did choose to stay this 
full distance, it mattered little to Pompey, for, if it came to a 
breach, time would be on Pompey’s side. There was one catch in 
the scheme: Caesar might claim that the concession allowed 
him to stand for the consulship in absence and then stay until the 
end of the year. This would give him complete security, for 
though, as we have said, a consul designate seems to have en- 
joyed in Rome a certain immunity from prosecution,” it was 
obvious that, however Caesar might have viewed matters before, 
at this stage of the relations between the parties, the months 
when he was consul designate but absent from his army would 
not be for him a bed of roses. There was no doubt that the con- 
cession might be interpreted that way, but, as we have seen, when 
Pompey was challenged on this, he could say that thus to use 
the concession for a purpose for which it was obviously not in- 
tended would be the most monstrous breach of faith. When Cae- 
sar, however, examined the concession, he could see that it gave 
him another string to his bow. A precedent had been created by 
the postponement of consular allotments: what had been done one 
year by concession could be extorted in the next by veto, and 
then in this way he would be safe until March 48. He could thus 


7° As Hirtius, B. G., viii, 39, 3. On this famous passage I have only 
this to say. I consider it certain, the siege being as late in the summer 
as it was (B.G., viii, 46, 1), that unam aestatem must be the summer 
of 50. Nevertheless it must fairly be confessed, in spite of Holmes and 
others, that it is unnatural that the Gauls felt any confidence if there 
was another whole summer of Caesar’s command to go. I suspect (but 
cannot, of course, prove) that the Gauls really thought that Caesar 
would leave under Marcellus’ motion on March Ist and that Hirtius, 
who, realized that soon after, if not during the siege, the case was 
altered and March lst was no longer in question, has consequently 
emended in his mind the fact of the Gallic hopes to fit the new situation 
as he understood it. This is only surmise, I admit: but it is the way— 
experto crede—that historians’ minds often work. 

™7 See note 18a. 
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with a splendid show of legality claim the ratio absentis in the 
year on which he was entitled under strict law to have his can- 
vass. Nor would the difficult juristic question, what the ratio 
absentis connoted when a command had already expired, arise 
at all: for Caesar would be automatically secure as long as he 
wanted.”® Caelius saw this possibility as early as August of 51 
and expected that some tribune hostile to Caesar, Curio for in- 
stance, would attempt to beat down this veto and force obedience 
to the senate by holding up in revenge all the allotments includ- 
ing that of Cicero’s province; as he acutely saw, the block would 
not be relieved for more than two years, to the end of 49, that 
is."° Pompey himself was reminded that this was a possible con- 
sequence of the deal but could only say, as he had said before,* 
that all must obey the senate and that a veto upon the allotment 
would be equivalent to disobedience.** 

The theory seems, I trust, to be running smoothly enough, 
but now it must face a most formidable difficulty. Were I not 
endeavouring to establish to conviction a view, which, as I am 
told, has little hope of gaining it, I could almost pass in silent 
pity the neglect which this difficulty has received from my prede- 
cessors. The difficulty can fortunately be stated in reference 
to facts about which there is no controversy at all. Pompey 
declares that he will not hesitate to have the matter of the suc- 
cession debated after March ist 50, and Pompey’s statement is 
duly implemented by a resolution to this effect, to which no 
tribune takes exception. And yet we have been told by Caelius in 
the letter of Sept. 2nd that, when Balbus, Caesar’s confidential 
agent, heard that Scipio was proposing that the Gallic provinces 
should be discussed on March ist, he was deeply distressed and 
remonstrated with the proposer.®? ‘Deeply distressed "—and 
about a motion which seems identical on the face of it with that 
which no tribune was found to veto; ‘deeply distressed’ that 
Pompey’s father-in-law was proposing a course of action that 
Pompey felt it no injustice to Caesar to follow! What can it 
mean? It looks like Bedlam. 

Yet there is a way out. As Caelius says, a debate on the prov- 
inces and a debate on the Gauls were two ways of saying the 


7 Cf. Fam., viii, 11, 3. 
7 Fam., viii, 5, 2. 81 Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
80 Fam., viii, 4, 4. 82 Fam., viii, 9, 5. 
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same thing: nevertheless, a debate on the Gauls could mean under 
the special circumstances something very different. In this same 
letter Caelius says that ‘the Gauls, which have someone to veto 
them, are brought under the same category as the rest of the 
provinces.’ ** A better statement for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, say Tyrrell and Purser, would be ‘the other provinces 
are in the same condition as the Gauls.’ *** I must conceive, how- 
ever, that Caelius understood more clearly than his critics what 
he meant to say. The purport of his remark is that the Gauls 
were as much subject as the other provinces to the operations of 
the Lex Pompeia de Jure Magistratuum. But such a remark 
carries the implication that they might not have been, and that 
was itself a plausible doctrine. Caesar’s tenure depended on a 
grant conferred years before the passing of the Lex Pompeta. 
Might it not therefore be argued that the succession of the Gauls 
was exempt from the provisions of this Lez, exempt that is to 
say from the doctrine of the appointment period? If that were 
so, a motion passed on March 1st referring simply to the ‘ suc- 
cession of the Gauls’ and nothing else (neu quid coniunctim) 
might supersede Caesar on the legis dies without any of the post- 
ponements allowed by the Lex Pompeia. That Caesar’s friends 
should have protested, therefore, against a motion on the suc- 
cession of the Gauls and allowed one on the consular provinces to 
pass through is now explicable, even though Gallic succession and 
succession of consular provinces were so intimately bound up 
under the Ler Pompeia, that Caelius could declare their identity 
and Pompey speak of a Gallic succession in relation to the very 
motion on consular provinces which the tribunes had let through.** 

Scipio’s motion, however, was a blatant revelation of senatorial 
chicanery, and it was possible for the senate to press its own 
interpretation of the Law without it. Even if the question to be 
discussed on or after March 1st was that of consular provinces, 
it was possible to declare the Gauls consular and to claim on the 
legis dies that they, depending on an anterior grant, were not 
subject to the normal provisions of the Lex Pompeia, so that 
again Caesar could be superseded on the legis dies, procedure 
which would be useful if Caesar was chosen in absence at the elec- 
tion of 51. For this, however, it was desirable that the Gauls 


8 Fam., viii, 9, 2. 884 iii, p. 76. 84 Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
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should be the only provinces which could be consular for that 
date. Of provinces which could be consular at all, the Spains 
were excluded, as they had been re-granted to Pompey for four 
years in 52.85 There remained then only Cilicia and Syria or one 
of the eight praetorian provinces. Pursuant, therefore, to the 
senate’s manoeuvres, it was voted on Sept. 29th 51 that these 
eight praetorian provinces with Cilicia should be treated as prae- 
torian in the coming year.** The motion was vetoed by Caesarian 
tribunes, but we must seize hold of it before it vanishes into ob- 
livion and ask why Syria is not there. The purpose of the 
motion can only be that on the legis dies all provinces should be 
unavailable for consular allotment except the two Gauls. If it 
was unnecessary to include Syria in a motion designed to effect 
that end, we must scrutinize the behaviour of its governor with 
unusual attention. It is satisfactory to find that this man M. 
Bibulus, Caesar’s colleague of 59, does behave with interesting 
eccentricity. The senate, we learn, was in March of 51 so anxious 
that Bibulus should reach his province punctually that it would 
not give him time to levy troops; *’ yet Bibulus was even more 
dilatory than Cicero, and did not arrive until early October, after 
his quaestor had defeated the Parthians.** For this delay Cicero 
gives a reason—‘ Bibulus,’ he wrote in August of 51, ‘is not even 
thinking of going to his province now. They say that he is doing 
this because he wishes to leave it later.?*®° What does this 
mean? Bibulus was not a man of the highest intellect, it is true, 
but he was not a schoolboy and one thing he was, a pertinacious 
enemy of Caesar. We have a right to demand of students an 
explanation for the omission of Syria from that praetorian allot- 
ment: Bibulus’ conduct gives us one straight away, and we can 
fairly challenge the production of a better. Bibulus wished to 
embarrass Caesar by being established as legal governor of a 


85 Plutarch, Pompey, 55, 7; Caesar, 28, 5; Appian, B.@., ii, 24; Dio, 
xl, 56, 2, cf. Att., v, 11, 3. 

86 Fam., viii, 8, 8. 87 Fam., iii, 3, 1. 

88 Cicero reached Mopsuestia, at the foot of Mount Amanus, on Oct. 
8th (Fam., iii, 8,10). While at Mount Amanus, but before his victory 
there on Oct. 13th, he heard that the Parthians, whom Cassius had 
already defeated (Att., v, 20, 3), were in retreat and that Bibulus had 
arrived (Fam., xv, 4,7). His appearance then must be dated to within 
a day or two before October 8th—cf. Att., v, 18, 1; Fam., ii, 10, 2. 

8° Att., v, 16, 4. 
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consular province at the moment of the legis dies. In other 
words, on this interpretation the suspicions that the narratives 
of Appian and Suetonius had given us are confirmed: we can 
confine the legis dies between July 31st of 50 when Cilicia, and 
early October when Syria, became vacant. 

Our analysis has now reached a stage where we can stand back 
for a moment and examine the points at issue. Caesar, if we are 
right, could now, according to the strict letter of the Lex Pom- 
peia, remain in his province after the consular elections of July 
50 until at least the end of the year. Though this was, if Pompey 
was right, an unfair application of the Lex Pompeia, legally there 
was nothing that could be done about it on that score. Pom- 
pey’s only remedy was now to throw himself into the arms of 
the optimates and agree that the absentts ratio of 50 contravened 
the law of the ten year interval. Did we possess a full series of 
contemporary documents upon the political manoeuvres at Rome, 
did we possess that is to say letters from Caelius of the winter 
months of 51, we might establish or refute such speculations. 
But few were the letter carriers who ventured then across the 
seas and from October 51 to February 50 Caelius says no word. 
The evidence must therefore be supplied from the secondary 
authorities. They do not fail us,° but their accounts have 
seemed so outrageous that Mommsen, who held them for hope- 
less,°** is gladly seconded by the silence of his fellows. Our 
theory saves us from this cowardice. That these secondary au- 
thorities should lose their way and break the clew of the labyrinth 
is easy to imagine. Nevertheless, I hope to show that in their 
wanderings they have not torn up all the thread. Indeed the 
Epitomizer of Livy,®* though true to his trade, has walked safely 
to the centre. At the end of 51 the consul Marcellus, he says, 
brought a motion in the senate that Caesar should come and stand 
for the consulship in person, while Caesar claimed that under the 
provisions of the Law he might hold his provinces until the mo- 
ment of his consulship. Now this is just what we wanted. It 
is true that the Epitomizer has taken a short cut and obscured 
the path, but our analysis will interpret him. With dimmer eyes 
Appian treads the maze.®? In 51, as he reports, Caesar tried 
to retain his power until he was elected consul, and asked the 


°° Dio, however, has nothing to say at this point. 
P, 135, note 122. *1 Livy, Ep., eviii. B.C., ii, 25. 
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senate to grant him a little more time in his present command of 
Gaul or a part of it. The request for power until elected consul 
and that with only a limited command Caesar did indeed make, 
but in the next year, where Appian in fact records it in language 
nearly the same.** Yet in the error truth is concealed, and this 
request for an extension is the claim recorded by the Epitomizer. 
Plutarch stumbles too. This poor compiler cannot even be 
consistent with himself and forgets from one Life to the next 
whether Caesar asked for a consulship as an alternative to an 
extension of command ™ or for both.*° Can we believe that he 
follows the clew and does not kick it into tangles, when we read 
his ensuing language? °° Pompey alleged, he tells us, that he had 
letters from Caesar expressing the wish to have a successor and 
be relieved of the command; he thought, however, that the 
ratio absentis should be conceded. Cato and his party replied 
that Caesar must give up the imperium if he was to have any 
favour from the public; and, since Pompey made no contention 
but as it were accepted defeat, there was more suspicion about 
his sentiments toward Caesar. Yet we can in fact follow Plu- 
tarch in this. With our doctrine of the deal, we can accept with 
pleasure those letters from Caesar: that wish to have a suc- 
cessor, with Pompey’s remark that he was prepared to concede 
the ratio absentis, does not surprise us at all. If Caesar was 
willing to leave his command on the legis dies, Pompey was pre- 
pared to allow the ratio absentis; he had implied as much and 
Caelius had so interpreted his implication. The Livian Epito- 
mizer fills the gaps in Plutarch’s narrative by showing that 
Caesar was claiming to use the concession allowed him by Pompey 
in that strained sense which Pompey thought so indecent. It 
was on this account that Marcellus challenged the ratio absentis, 
on this account that Pompey acquiesced. As Cicero says, the 
senate had refused to accept Caesar’s claim,®’ and it was feared 
that war might break out then and there.®* Caesar, however, 
was unwilling to bring matters to a head, and, when the winter 
season was over, he was, we are told, thinking of his candidature 
—but for the elections of 49.°° Yet would he enjoy the ratio 


*3 B.C., ii, 32. 

56, 1. Att., v, 21, 3. 

*5 Caesar, 29, 1. 8 Att., v, 21, 3; Appian, ii, 25. 
°° Pompey, 56, 2-3. *® Hirtius, B. G., viii, 50, 4. 
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absentis then? It was a nice juridical problem which must now 
be explained in relation to what Marcellus had done. Both the 
Epitomizer and Plutarch agree in supposing that Caesar’s op- 
ponents refused to allow him to stand for the consulship in ab- 
sence and retain his army; they could not rest this claim on the 
illegality of the codicil, for such action was blocked by veto, but 
they could, if Pompey backed them, press the doctrine of the ten 
year interval and inform Caesar that he could not be a candi- 
date until the elections of 49, when his legis dies, that is to say, 
had passed. Now Suetonius’ language, as we have seen, shows 
that the ratio absentis was to be used because Caesar’s command 
had not yet expired at the time for using it. If, however, his 
candidature was pushed forward to 49, when his term of com- 
mand had run out already, what could the ratio absentis on 
those terms connote? It was open for Caesar’s enemies to claim 
that under those circumstances it could not exist. But Caesar 
had a reply. He could, as Caelius saw? and Pompey himself 
conceded,’*! secure, by vetoing the provincial allotments of 50, 
a prolongation of command which would take him in strict le- 
gality past that election date of 49. If so, did Marcellus’ inter- 
pretation still apply? Could Caesar use the ratio absentis then 
or could he not? His enemies, indeed, thought not,’ but 
Cicero found it hard to decide.1°* And Caesar had on his part 
a bold and specious argument. He never had actually committed 
himself to standing for the consulate in 50, nor could his op- 
ponents twit him with the design of doing so, for they had them- 
selves made it impossible for him to realize the design. He 
could therefore with strict accuracy claim that he was merely 
proposing to be a candidate for the first elections at which he 
could legally stand—those of 49—and that his claim to stand 
for a consulship in absence had been conceded by the people and 
approved by Pompey.2 ‘The claim might be good or bad— 


100 Fam., viii, 5, 2. 

101 Att., vii, 8, 4. 

102 Fam., viii, 14, 2 (there is no need here to take fieri as meaning 
designari, though it may); Att., vii, 8, 4. 

103 Att., vii, 1, 4; 7, 6. 

104 Caesar, B.C., i, 9, 2; 32, 2-3; Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 2. Livy him- 
self, as is shown by Florus (ii, 13, 15-7), who is checked by Livian 
epitomizers (Eutropius, vi, 19, 2; Orosius, vi, 15, 1), presented this as 
Caesar’s case: it is not known what he thought of its validity. 
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Caelius seems to have thought it bad *°°—but specious it certainly 
was, for Caesar’s opponents in refusing him leave to break the 
law—which was what they virtually had done—had tied them- 
selves into a knot which he had no intention of assisting them to 
untie. 

The analysis now approaches 50 B.C. I have constructed a 
theory on the assumption that the legis dies is to be assigned 
to that year: I have cited some evidence which points in that 
direction. The reader has in fact been led up the garden. It 
is now time to justify this in the hope that he will come further. 
To do this it will be necessary to abandon chronological ar- 
rangement and consider at once the grounds for the final rup- 
ture in 49. Since Caesar’s first period came, as is generally 
agreed, to an end on March Ist 54, it would certainly be the 
simplest hypothesis to suppose that the second period started 
where the first stopped, and came to its end accordingly on 
March ist 49. Moreover this would give their full weight to 
two passages in which Cicero? ascribes to Caesar a command 
of ten years’ duration. Nevertheless there is a grave difficulty. 
It is not only that Mommsen’s hypothesis demands that in several 
passages we should strain the plain meaning of Latin and should 
throw secondary authorities overboard: it presupposes that when 
battle was joined the strongest argument in Caesar’s favour 
was neither advanced by him nor refuted by his opponents.*°™ 
For both sides have explained the grounds on which they stood. 
To the optimates Caesar was holding, or—to give the traditional 
view its fullest license—was likely to hold, his command beyond 
the period granted to him by the people—and that against the 
senate’s permission.1°’ He had, in fact, everything except a 


105 Fam., viii, 14, 3. Velleius, perhaps, agreed with him (ii, 48, 5), but 
his account presents the issues too concisely. 

106 Att., vii, 7, 6; 9, 4. 

106a T borrow here a weapon from Adcock (0. Q., xxvi, pp. 15-17). 

107 Fam., xvi, 11, 2; Att., vii, 9, 4 (Dec. 27th, 50). According to 
the traditional view, ‘ praeteriit tempus non legis sed libidinis tuae’; 
... ‘decernitur ut succedatur: impedis et ais,’ ‘habe meam rationem’ 
are referring to ‘what will take place in a few days,’ in Jan. 49, 
that is. But the legis dies on their view would not come ‘in a few 
days’ but in more than two months. How could Cicero claim to prophesy 
what would happen at the end of those months? In fact, as Holmes, 
for instance, confesses, there had been a decree to supersede Caesar in 
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case.*°® Caesar on two occasions after the breach endeavoured 
to show that he had one. At Ariminum in January 49 he de- 
clared that he had been deprived of the ‘beneficium populi’ 
and was ordered home with his imperium cut short by six 
months, though he had been allowed by popular decree to stand 
in absentia at the next election.*°? At Rome, later in the year, 
he used similar language, pointing out that the Law of the Ten 
Tribunes had been approved by Pompey himself and expressing 
his surprise that Pompey should have prevented him from en- 
joying the beneficium populi.1*° But where does the legis dies 
come in? What happened was this: relations between Caesar 
and the senate had become increasingly strained until on Jan. 
1st it was decreed that Caesar, on pain of being declared a pub- 
lic enemy, should resign his command ‘ ante certam diem.’ This 
was vetoed by Caesar’s supporters and on Jan. 7th the senatus 
consultum ultimum was passed.** A few days later, without 
even, says Caesar, waiting for the confirmatory Lex curiata, 
governors had set out, one of them to Gaul.1?? Now let us 
consider these events in the light of the traditional view: senatus 
consultum ultimum passed and Caesar’s successor on his way 
to Gaul, and all this when Caesar’s command had by the formal 
provisions of a Lex nearly two months to run! No doubt 
Caesar’s enemies felt sure that when that day of March 1st came 
he would not yield. But what of that? By their precipitation, 
we are asked to believe, they had thrown away their legal posi- 
tion. Then why on earth did not Caesar use their folly? When, 
for example, he complained of the senatus consultum ultimum, 
did he say that it had been used against one who was legally 
enjoying his imperium? By no means: he merely states that 
it was normally used against urban sedition, against men like 
Saturninus and the Gracchi. He urged his soldiers therefore, 
who had fought under him for nine years, to defend his dignity 
and reputation. But why not say that anyway his time was not 


50; it had been vetoed in 50. If then two of these verbs can naturally 
be taken as of past time, is not the third naturally so to be taken too? 

208 Att., vii, 3, 5. 

109 Caesar, B.C., i, 9, 2. 110 Caesar, B. C., i, 32, 2-3. 

111 Caesar, B. C., i, 1, 1-5, 4; Fam., xvi, 11, 2; Livy, Ep., cix; Plutarch, 
Caesar, 30, 2; Florus, ii, 13, 17; Appian, B.C., ii, 32; Dio, xli, 3, 4. 

112 Caesar, B.C., i, 6, 5; Appian, B.C., ii, 33; Dio, xli, 3, 3. 
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up??48 To emphasize the time factor, the nine years of war, 
and then say nothing of the supreme, the clinching argument 
based upon the time factor itself, is surely to take the horse right 
up to the fence and then refuse it. When a man who needs all 
the weapons of propaganda avoids the strongest, but one infer- 
ence is possible—it is not there for him to use. 

Indeed, though Caesar’s first period ended on March Ist 54, 
there is no reason why the second should start on the same 
day. There is, indeed, a good reason why it should not. The 
other triumvirs, Pompey and Crassus, had themselves procured 
five year commands."** That of Crassus had certainly begun 
before March ist 54 71° and, though relations between the three 
were fairly smooth in 55, it would be an obvious inconvenience 
if two commands ran out in the year before the third. The 
Laws by which they held these commands, Lex Trebonia and 
Lex Pompeia Licinia, appear to have been passed on the same 
day,**® and nothing forbids us to suppose that the periods 
granted by them did not begin on the same day too. 

Far stronger is the argument in favour of March ist 49, which 
is derived from those two letters of Cicero; they both date 
from Dec. 50, and they both speak of ten years. Now attentive 
examination of them shows that this ten years is not calculated 
to the day when the letters were written but to the legis dies." 
We must either assume then that the legis dies was yet in the 
future, so that the circumstances accompanying its arrival are 
imaginative forecasts,'"* or that it has already happened, so that 
the ‘ten years’ is not a full ten. Hither seems unnatural; yet 
if we can prove that ‘ ten years ’ could be used as a round number, 
to represent, that is, nine years and a fraction, these passages 
will be neutral in the battle of the Rechtsfrage. To do this 
might be difficult, had not Mommsen, who of all people is 


118 Caesar, B.C., i, 7, 5-7. 
114 Livy, Ep., cv; Velleius, ii, 46, 2; Plutarch, Crassus, 15, 5; Pompey, 
52, 3; Cato minor, 43, 1; Appian, B.C., ii, 18; Dio, xxxix, 33, 2. 

35 Att., iv, 13, 2. 

116 Dio, xxxix, 36. 

117 When Adcock, therefore, answers the question whether Cicero could 
describe nine years nine months and twenty days as ten years, his 
jubilation is irrelevant (C.Q., xxvi, p. 15, note 2). 

118 ¢ Transierit ’ would assist the cause of March lst 49, if, as Bardy 
thinks, it were a future perfect. But it can as well be perfect subjunctive. 
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most concerned to interpret these ten years in their rigid sense, 
done the work and shown that in normal Roman usage a frac- 
tion of a year was considered as a year in the computation of 
commands and of military service. If it were assumed, for the 
moment, that the legis dies was some date in the autumn of 50, 
nine years would take it back to the autumn of 59, and the period 
between this and the March, when the imperium began, would be 
treated in the Roman practice of computation as a year.1!® 
Thus, if Mommsen is right, the ‘ ten years’ are useless to tell us 
whether the legis dies came before or after this December letter, 
and the objections to a date in 49 stand ever firm. 

We can now advance in attack upon the events of 50. But 
it will not be easy. Caelius is a precious witness but less talkative 
than we could wish; Cicero, until the breaking of the storm, was 
more interested in his own triumph than in affairs of state; 
and Hirtius, though he gives some useful facts, can hardly be 
said to narrate at all. Of the secondary authorities, Suetonius 
and Plutarch have little to offer until the last months of the 
year, nor is Dio much more helpful, though he does contribute 
the statement that Caesar’s command ended in 50.17° There 
remains only Appian: the chronology and significance of 
events have been too much for him but he has done his best. 
The facts are there, but to interpret them we shall have to fight 
every inch of the way. 

As we have followed the march of events to the end of 51, 
we have seen that the ratio absentis for the elections of 50 
had been refused, so that Caesar was now compelled to put into 
operation that course of action which Caelius had already out- 
lined. The ratio absentis was to be claimed for the elections of 
49, and to make it effective it was necessary to block provincial 
appointments so that Caesar could not be succeeded in 49 at 
all. To stand firm by such a course a resolute tribune was 
needed: at once, therefore, when the new situation had arisen, 
Caesar acted and to Curio, the man, who, as he might have heard, 
was prepared to block business against him,*** he turned and 


119 “ Rechtsfrage ” (Kleine Schr., i, pp. 101-9). 

120 Dio, xl, 59, 3. As Hardy confesses, Dio, xxxix, 33, 3 is an inference 
derived from this passage and not vice versa, and is based on his mis- 
conceived idea that Caesar’s imperium began in 58. Cf. xliv, 43, 2. 

121 Fam., viii, 5, 3. 
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ensured by bribery that these designs would now be fulfilled 
for a different end.1?? Nor did Curio delay. Under the terms 
of the resolution of Sept. 51 the question of consular provinces 
could come up on March ist, but on that day and for many 
days afterwards he interposed his veto.’** Finally, C. Claudius 
Marcellus, the consul of 50, proposed that successors should be 
sent to Caesar’s provinces, for the time was up.’** According 
to Appian Curio’s support was still concealed, so that this motion 
must have been put forward fairly early in the year. Adherents, 
therefore, of the ‘50 hypothesis,’ who have noticed that phrase 
‘the time was up,’ must not be too eager to pounce. The legis 
dies, as we have shown, cannot be so early. The time in ques- 
tion can only be that period of inactivity which was prescribed 
by the resolution of Sept. 51, up to March, that is, to which must 
be added that time of uncertain length when Curio’s veto im- 
peded all discussion. For on this motion of C. Marcellus Curio 
not only withdrew his veto but actually came forward as a sup- 
porter. His action is strange indeed, and, though Appian can 
hardly order us to take his words au pied de la lettre, Curio’s 
conduct becomes at once intelligible if we do. If Caesar’s tenure 
was separated from the operation of the Lex Pompeia, it would 
be possible to supersede him on the legis dies itself. If then we 
take Appian’s words literally, this was the issue that C. Mar- 
cellus raised. It was, indeed, formally illegal, for the motion 
of Sept. had authorized discussion on the consular provinces, 
not on Caesar’s provinces. Nevertheless it might be said that 
there was an equitable case for recalling a governor who had ob- 
tained a long command on the day that it was over. Curio’s 
action in seconding such 4 motion becomes now clear: in pro- 
posing that Pompey, whose tenure of command in Spain was 
legally secured, should resign too, he was in a manner meeting 
equity with equity. As Curio had seconded his motion, it must 


122 Fam., ii, 13, 3; viii, 6, 5; Livy, Hp., cix; Velleius, ii, 48, 3; 
Plutarch, Pompey, 58, 2; Caesar, 29, 2; Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 1; Appian, 
B.C., ii, 26; Dio, xl, 60, 3. I confess that I cannot, any more than 
my fellows, explain Curio’s intercalatory proposal (Fam., viii, 6, 5; 
Dio, xl, 62, 1). It would certainly postpone the March discussion, but 
that seems hardly an adequate ground for senatorial opposition. 

133 Att., vi, 2, 6. 

124 Appian, B.C., ii, 27. Cf. Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 1; Plutarch, 
Pompey, 58, 3; Dio, xl, 62, 3. 
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be presumed that it was not vetoed ; but as the senate had refused 
to admit Curio’s corollary,’*° we may suppose that the original 
motion was itself withdrawn. But when was it proposed? Here 
Appian becomes most difficult. Curio, he tells us, now came 
out into the open against sending successors to Caesar until 
Pompey had disarmed, and from this he proceeds to an offer 
which Pompey made when he was ill later on in the year.1”6 
Pompey was ill in the summer; so far then all is well. Curio 
met this offer, too, with his inevitable plea that Pompey should 
resign. ‘Now at last, says Appian, ‘Curio abandoned con- 
cealment and moved that both should go. In this way he con- 
cealed the fact that he had been bought by Caesar.’ As the story 
stands, its chronology is impossible. If Curio was still trying to 
conceal his support of Caesar in the summer of 50, he was wast- 
ing his time. Moreover Appian’s language is suspiciously famil- 
iar; it seems that we have heard this tale of Curio’s coming out 
into the open before. We have indeed; just as we have heard 
that Curio concealed his support of Caesar—and all in con- 
nexion with that motion of C. Marcellus. Appian, in fact, con- 
fused—and who shall blame him ?—with these repeated pleas, has 
duplicated the story of Curio’s attitude to Marcellus’ motion, and 
the second duplication is out of place. So indeed it must be, for 
in this duplication he says that before Curio dismissed the senate 
it had voted the transfer of legions for a Parthian war.’*? Not 
only does this in itself show that the chronology is astray (for 
this Parthian motion cannot be later than early April of 50),'** 
but, if we are right in assuming the duplication, we can now 
bring the motion of C. Marcellus into close connexion with that 
upon the Parthians, and give it an approximate date.’*® 


125 Hirtius, B. G., viii, 52, 5. 

126 Appian, B. C., ii, 28. 127 Appian, B. C., ii, 29. 

128 Cicero (Att., vi, 1, 14) did not expect Pompey to appear against 
the Parthians until July. It would need at least a month to fetch the 
legions (one of which was in Gaul) to Rome, and at least another two 
to have them ready to campaign in Syria. Furthermore, though the 
Parthian danger could still frighten Cicero on June 26th (Att., vi, 5, 3), 
before the middle of July he knew that it was past, and suspected—as 
actually happened—that the troops would stay at home (Fam., ii, 17, 5). 
The troops presumably heard this some time in May, which supports the 
view that they had been sent for in March or April. 

120 As Plutarch, Caesar, 29, 3 may perhaps imply. 
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And we must bring it into connexion with that suspension of 
the senate which Curio, we are told, in virtue of his tribunate had 
enforced. Juristically this must be interpreted as a veto upon all 
business or upon business of a certain type. In fact we learn from 
a famous letter of Caelius that a motion had been proposed about 
this time and had been vetoed. It was a proposal by Pompey and 
the senate that Caesar should resign on Nov. 13th. This 
Pompey thought fair (aequum), but his real object, said Caelius, 
was to prevent Caesar being designated consul before he resigned 
his command.**° If Caelius reported the facts right, this Novem- 
ber can only be the November of 50, for, if it were that of 49, 
Pompey would not attain his end by it; since Caesar would then 
if elected have already been consul designate for four months.'** 
But if it is 50, it must have a significance which we must try to 
find. Unfortunately, we have no evidence at all to work upon; 
and can only make a guess in the hope that it will be plausible 
in itself and will give significance to the narrative.* The 
data for the problem are these: if my argument is admitted, 
Caesar might claim that he was secured until March ist 49 by 
the concession of Pompey and the operation of the ‘ appointment 
period,’ yet Pompey could think that it was ‘ just’ that he should 
leave his provinces on Nov. 13th 50. When two parties assert 
their rights in such contradictory senses, the reason is always 
that they are putting different interpretations upon the instru- 
ment that guarantees them. This instrument, we have seen, was 
the Lex Pompeia. What could there be in it that could lead to 
such diversity of interpretation? I have tried to show that the 
Lex Pompeia contained the doctrine of an appointment-period 
which ended on March ist. But had this appointment-period a 
definite opening date too? Certainly the preliminary motion by 
which certain provinces should be made consular and certain 
praetorian could be debated at any time; but whether there was a 
limited period for carrying through the allotment itself, the leges 
and the senatus consulta, is not revealed to us—and naturally, 
for the Lex Pompeia died before such a provision could operate. 


180 Fam., viii, 11, 3. 

180a A point made by Marsh, p. 280. 

18> Frank’s explanation of the date (C.R., xxxiv, p. 69) is very 
beautiful and tempting (though it is in fact one day out), but neither 
he nor I, for obvious reasons, can use it for 50. 
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Nevertheless it does appear that prorogation of a governor, which 
might be vetoed if allotment was impossible, was confined to a 
certain period,*** and Cicero’s letters seem to show that this 
period was the winter months. If prorogation, which only oper- 
ates when allotment breaks down, has a limited period, it is logi- 
cal to suppose that allotment had it too. If we were allowed to 
assume that Nov. 13th was the beginning of the appointment- 
period, the cause of this confusion would be clear as well as 
consistent with the way in which confusions occur. When Pom- 
pey held over the allotment of provinces until March of 50, 
Caesar could, if we are right, claim that he was secured in Gaul 
until March 49. If he could again postpone the allotment, he 
could stay until the day of his consulship; nor could any one al- 
lege that during the appointment period of 49 he had no right 
to be in Gaul. Pompey could at first only meet this by vague 
observations about disobedience to the senate; but by the spring 
he had thought of a new idea. This is only imaginative recon- 
struction, I agree, but I submit that it is imagination based on 
the postulates of the problem. Let us imagine Pompey saying: 
‘When I held over the provincial allotment, I did not mean that 
you should stay until the end of the appointment-period, but to 
the beginning of it.’ If that were so, the ground would be cut 
from under Caesar’s feet: with this interpretation of the deal, 
every day after Nov. 13th that he stayed in Gaul he would be 
staying against the will of the senate, defying the senate, no 
matter whether he had tribunes to veto the allotment or not. 
This was exactly the line that his enemies took.*** On the other 
hand, Nov. 13th did take Caesar, if our interpretation is right, 
past the legis dies and could therefore be reasonably called ‘ fair’ 
by Pompey. Certainly this is pure imagination, but I hope that 
the flood of light that it throws on later events will ensure it the 
sympathy of my readers. They may ask, however, whether No- 
vember 13th is a reasonable date for the commencement of this 
appointment period, and here there is this to be said. March 1st 
as a terminal date may have been taken over directly from the 


181 Att., v, 15, 3. Cf. Fam., xv, 12, 2; Att., v, 18, 3. It is instructive 
to note that Cicero began to canvass actively for support against pro- 
rogation in letters written towards the middle of September 51 (Fam., 
xv, 7-10, 12). 

182 Att., vii, 9,4; Fam., xvi, 11, 2. 
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date of praetorian allotments; nevertheless it would be common 
sense to confine the appointment-period of governors to a time 
when it was difficult for many of them to reach their provinces at 
all—when, that is to say, the seas were closed. March 1st, which 
there were special reasons for choosing, is as a fact very close to 
the spring opening of the seas; the nearest month division to the 
day when navigation was supposed to stop is—Nov. 13th.** If 
my conjecture, then, has plausibility, we should expect the dis- 
cussions upon the succession of Caesar to blaze up, as it were, 
three times in this year: after March ist, on or about the legis 
dies, and after November 13th: this is precisely what we find. 
This and no more. 

We have now forged new weapons and can again advance. It 
was perhaps to be expected that some of the senate felt as honest 
men that such procedure was not ‘ fair’ at all. Curio had natur- 
ally put his veto upon it—Appian here comes into his own—and 
when, towards the middle of the year, the consul Marcellus pro- 
posed to censure him, he was ignominiously defeated.*** This 
implies, as we can see from our argument, that the application 
of the Lex Pompeia as Caesar claimed to read it was allowed so 
that his tenure was secured till March 1st; and Caelius, if we let 
him speak and do not like ill-bred children complete his sentence, 
has said as much.'*> He has told us in fact that, if there was one 
date in this year when action against Caesar could not on any 
theory be taken, it was the legis dies itself. Then, on any show- 
ing Caesar was secure. The initiative must come, if at all, from 
Pompey. Nor does the faithful Appian desert us here.*** We 
are now to deal with that chronological interpolation which is 
related to Pompey’s illness. Fears for Pompey’s health reached 


183 Vegetius, De Re Militari, iv, 39. In a Law the date would be 
specified on the assumption that the calendar was in order. 

184 Fam., viii, 138, 2. I accept from Holmes (R. R#., ii, p. 310) the in- 
ference that Curio actually vetoed this proposal, though our hypothesis 
does not allow us, of course, to follow him further. 

135 Fam., viii, 13, 2. Transierant illuc rationem eius habendam qui 
<neque> exercitum neque provincias traderet. Scholars (as Holmes, R. R., 
ii, p. 269) who are obsessed with the ratio absentis forget to translate 
a plain sentence: a schoolboy meeting the passage without context in 
an unseen would teach them how ‘Caesar’s claim to keep army and 
provinces was allowed ’—just that. 

186 Appian, B.C., ii, 28. 
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Cicero’s ear in May,**’ in June he was very ill 7** but we do not 
know how many months his convalescence lasted. The chronol- 
ogy, therefore, cannot be exactly fixed, but the fact is known that 
Pompey wrote to the senate offering to resign and desiring to 
create prejudice against Caesar who was not likely to be giving 
up his command even at the appointed date.1*® Pompey indeed in- 
tended merely to promise resignation and to use his promise as 
an excuse for having Caesar’s command terminated there and 
then.**° On our interpretation the narrative suits the political 
atmosphere of the legis dies to perfection. Even the senate had 
no case for recall before November 13th, and only by himself 
raising the question of resignation, by offering, in fact, himself to 
resign could Pompey hope to have Caesar superseded upon the 
terminal date itself. 

Curio, however, saw bad faith in this proposal and rejected it 
for his patron. Moreover a proposal brought forward by those 
who, while seeing that Caesar could not then on any interpreta- 
tion be recalled, yet thought—rightly or wrongly—that he could 
be deprived of some of his troops was, as it seems, equally abor- 
tive.144 Both sides could therefore strip for the next critical 
date, November 13th. Indeed Caesar’s enemies had been active 
for months back. The defeat of that attempt to censure Caesar’s 
tribune they had not forgotten. The senate had proved unreli- 
able once and might be so again; it was necessary therefore to 
ensure the creation of a resolute censor who would help them by 
packing it. Appius Claudius was accordingly put forward and in 
spite of opposition and delay elected.*? He did his best for his 


187 Att., vi, 3, 4. 
188 Fam., viii, 13, 2. 

189 App., B.C., ii, 28. Ovx dpxnv ovd’ év 
xpovw. As Hardy rightly claims against Hirschfeld, dodidovros does not 
refer to past time. Presumably Pompey was referring to the legis dies 
and not Nov. 13th (of which his remarks would also be true), but one 
can hardly press Appian’s language. 

140 Kaloape adrixa diadéxwv, words which are not 
discussed in every account of the Rechtsfrage. 

141 Hirtius, B.@., viii, 52, 3. Hirtius seems to imply that the pro- 
posal never even came to formal discussion. The date of it appears from 
Sandford’s researches to be sometime in September or October, which 
fits strangely well with our theory of the legis dies. 

142 Fam., iii, 10, 11; 11, 5; 13, 2; Dio, xl, 63, 2. 
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party by numerous expulsions: *** perhaps he did or tried to do 
more. Caelius records with cynical amusement the activities of 
the censor in prosecutions of sodomy.*** He describes his own 
interest in the matter, and says no more. It was hardly neces- 
sary: we shall not forget the character of that man who, in days 
when his father was better known than he, had been called by 
Cicero ‘ old Curio’s little girl.’ **° 

The stage was now set for November 13th, but before we take 
our seats it will be as well if I consult the convenience of my 
readers, who, I hope, still put trust in my analysis, and define for 
the last time the points at issue. By Pompey’s concession Caesar 
could claim to be legally secure under the operation of the Lex 
Pompeia until March 1st 49. Furthermore, if there was no al- 
lotment made before the end of the appointment-period, he was 
then secure again until March 1st 48, just as he had been a year 
before. With the operation of the Lex Pompeia and the vetoes 
of tribunes his position was in the strict letter of the law per- 
fectly sound. If, however, it was possible on any grounds to 
claim that his command was legally over before the appointment- 
period of 49 ran out, then the senate could claim what otherwise 
it could not—that Gaul could be considered as open to appoint- 
ments running from March ist 49. If Caesar resisted it would 
then be possible to say that he was remaining in his province 
against the will of the senate, and he could no longer command 
unchallenged assent in claiming that he could stay because of 
the provisions of the Ler Pompeia. So far, I must insist, the 
analysis is quite independent of my imaginative explanation of 
Nov. 13th. Caesar’s enemies chose this date as one on which to 
insist and so to cut the ground from under his feet; my flight of 
imagination goes no further than to explain why they chose it. 

The stage was set for Nov. 13th. Of the facts there is little 
doubt; the only question is whether the drama may not have 
opened somewhat later than this, the earliest possible day. Pos- 
sibly it was as late as early December **° when C. Marcellus in- 


148 Dio, xl, 63, 3-5. 144 Fam., viii, 12, 3; 14, 4. 
145 Att., i, 14, 5; cf. Velleius, ii, 48, 3. 

146 Tf the doctrine of the fasces was really still observed, one would 
certainly assign action taken by Marcellus, the junior consul, to December. 
The secondary authorities merely assert that the events took place to- 
wards the end of the year (Dio, xl, 66, 2) and before Curio’s tribunate 
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troduced the resolution that Caesar should be superseded.**’? If 
Caesar really thought that the senate was still with him in his in- 
terpretation of the Lex Pompeia,'** as it had been earlier in the 
year, he was to be undeceived. Marcellus put the question in 
such a form as invited the senate to assert the illegality of Cae- 
sar’s position. He asked whether Caesar should be superseded, 
and secured an almost unanimous assent; he then demanded 
whether the senate wished Pompey to be deprived of his com- 
mand, to which the reply, of course, was no. The emphasis which 
these resolutions laid upon the distinction between Caesar’s and 
Pompey’s position was, we may suspect, intended to forestall Cu- 
rio’s inevitable demand that both should go. In this it was indeed 
unsuccessful, for Curio carried the great majority of the senate 
with him.’*® Nevertheless the victory was empty, for Pompey 
could not be forced to go before his time. The senate had thus de- 
clared for its own interpretation of the Ler Pompeia. Whether 
Curio now vetoed this declaration is uncertain ;*°° it is possible 
that his veto of months ago still prevented the senate’s views from 
having the force of law. Yet the senate had given its ruling, 
a ruling which, for all we know, it may have had good legal 
grounds for giving, and Caesar, whose legis dies had already run 
out, was now through his tribune defying it. C. Marcellus felt 
that this was a virtual declaration of war and on his own initi- 
ative commissioned Pompey to act.'*? Unless, indeed, one side or 
the other was willing to give way, war was inevitable. Com- 
promises were proposed in this month of December.*** Caesar 


had expired Dec. 9th (Appian, B.C., ii, 31; Dio, xl, 66, 5). Sandford, 
who employs very complicated chronological arguments of uneven value, 
assigns the debate in the senate to some date between Nov. 14th- 
Nov. 25th. 

147T follow here Appian’s account (B.0C., ii, 30); Plutarch, Pompey, 
58, 3-5 names Curio as the author of all the motions: in Caesar, 30, 3 and 
Antony, 5, 4 he transfers them erroneously to 49. 

148 Hirtius, B. G., viii, 52, 4. 

149 Plutarch, Pompey, 58, 5 (cf. Caesar, 30, 3; Antony, 5, 4; Cato 
minor, 51, 5 [see last note]) ; Appian, B. C., ii, 30. 

15° The secondary authorities do not say so; but Cicero (Att., vii, 9, 
4), if his language may be pressed, implies as much (cf. note 107). 

181 Att., vii, 9, 4; Fam., xvi, 11, 2. 

152 Plutarch, Pompey, 59, 1; Antony, 5, 2; Appian, B.C., ii, 31; Dio, 
xl, 64, 4; Orosius, vi, 15, 1 (incorrect). 

188 Att., ix, 11A, 2; Velleius, ii, 48,5; 49,4; Plutarch, Pompey, 59, 3-4; 
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was willing to keep only a skeleton army and one province if his 
interpretation was allowed: he may even have agreed to abandon 
that province after he had been designated consul,’** thus relying 
merely on his immunity from prosecution inside the city. But 
on the crucial point his enemies were adamant: only on one con- 
dition would they allow Caesar’s claims—if he abandoned the 
consulship.*> If he wished still to stand, he must accept their 
interpretation.*® 

Yet Curio’s veto stood unchallenged and, though the senate 
had declared its opinion that Caesar had no right to be in Gaul, 
no successor had been sent.'*? Time was running out; if nothing 
were done before March ist, the provisions of the Lex Pompeia 
would begin to operate and Caesar might claim that no succes- 
sors could legally be sent. It was necessary to force the issue, 
and the extremists seized their chance on Jan. 1st when a letter 
was read in which Caesar declared categorically that he would 
resign if Pompey did and not otherwise.** To this Scipio re- 
plied that Caesar must leave ‘ ante certam diem.’ **® To the ad- 
vocates of a 49 date, this presents no difficulty ; it is the legis dies, 
March 1st 49. But if I have convinced my readers that the legis 
dies was already past, this cannot be accepted. Yet it is not 
surprising that those who agree with me in dating the legis dies 
to 50 are puzzled by this expression of Scipio; to them there was 
no date in the future that could be a certa dies at all. They are 
reduced to the unnatural view that certa dies, which Cicero had 
employed as a technical term,** means simply here ‘a certain 
day.’ *°°> But we can lend them courage. For us March ist 
49, though not the legis dies, has a significance of its own: it 


Caesar, 31, 1; Antony, 5, 4; Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 2; Appian, B.C., ii, 
32. On the date see Holmes, R. R., ii, pp. 331-3. 

154So Appian, B.O., ii, 32 who is perhaps supported by Plutarch, 
Caesar, 31, 1. Suetonius however (Caesar, 29, 2) says ‘ consul fieri.’ 

155 Att., vii, 8, 4; 9, 3. 

156 Att., vii, 4, 3; 9, 2, 3. 

187 Att., vii, 7, 5. 

188 Fam., xvi, 11, 2; Caesar, B.C., i, 1, 1; Plutarch, Caesar, 30, 2; 
Antony, 5, 3; Appian, B.C., ii, 32; Dio, xli, 1, 1-4. 

159 Caesar, B.C., i, 2, 6-7; Plutarch, Caesar, 30, 2; Dio, xli, 3, 4 
(incorrect). 

1598 Cicero, prov. cons., 15, 37. 

15° Cf. Merrill, Class. Phil., vii, p. 24. 
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is the end of the ‘ Appointment Period’ and, if Caesar was not 
succeeded by then, it might not be legal to succeed him at all. 
Caesarian tribunes challenged Scipio’s motion,’® but now the 
senate was roused. The senatus consultum ultimum was passed,'* 
successors were appointed for Caesar’s province,’ the civil war 
had begun. 

It is not the whole purpose of this lengthy paper to throw 
bouquets at Dio Cassius, yet we may do him kindness before we 
go. Dio stands boldly for the 50 date, but when he makes An- 
tony say that Caesar was recalled apo rov zpooyjkovros Karpov 
advocates of the traditional date rejoice to see him turn his coat. 
We can save his reputation. It was true that the legis dies was 
in 50, but it was equally true that by interpreting Caesar’s posi- 
tion under the Lex Pompeia in their own way they had recalled 
him before March 1st 49, before that day up to which he had 
been allowed by Pompey’s own compact, as he might think, to 
stay. But there is more important work to be done. When Cae- 
_ gar laid his case before the world, he rested it on the denial of the 
ratio absentis and Cicero, when he returned to Italy, thought that 
this was one of the issues which was bound to come up for his 
decision.1°* Yet Cicero was wrong; when the final breach came, 
the issue of the ‘ ratio absentis ? did not come up for discussion at 
all, Caesar’s enemies had acted too skilfully ; they had raised the 
point that Caesar had overstayed the legis dies and had defied a 
reasonable senatorial interpretation of the privilege under which 
he had done so. Whether it was, in fact, reasonable was one 
thing, but that Caesar had defied it there was no doubt at all. 
Caesar complained that, by recalling him in January, they had 
robbed him of those six months *®° which intervened before the 


16° Caesar, B.C., i, 2, 7; Livy, Ep., cix; Dio, xli, 3, 1. 

101 Fam., xvi, 11, 2; Caesar, B.C., i, 5, 3; Livy, Hp., cix; Appian, 
B.C., ii, 33. 

162 Caesar, B.C., i, 6, 5; Appian, B. C., ii, 32. 

163 Dio, xliv, 43, 1. 

164 Att., vii, 1, 4. 

+65 Semenstre imperium: when a man who is superseded in January 
says that he has been deprived of six months, I assume that that six 
months runs to July, since I lack the ingenuity to assume that, super- 
seded in January, Caesar calculated those six months from July. 
Caesar might have stayed according to our view until the end of 49 by 
juggling with the Lex Pompeia. But in his apologia he naturally said 
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consular elections, for which this ratio might be used, and when 
he might use his argument for claiming it. And well he might 
complain! Scipio had succeeded in putting him technically in 
the wrong without raising the issue of the ratio absentis at all. 

And now the hunt is done; and the legis dies penned between 
July 31st and early October of 50, penned but still uncaught. It 
would be pleasant if my readers felt it to be a happy result of 
my theory that it can explain why the hunt is so difficult, why the 
hare is uncaught. Advocates of a 50 date have never quite fairly 
faced the fact that, though Caesar’s command ran out in that 
year, there is no echo in Cicero’s correspondence of that trumpet 
call which ought to have resounded when the legis dies came and 
Caesar stayed. But to us this is no difficulty. When Pompey 
exempted Caesar from the provincial allotment of 50, he auto- 
matically prolonged his tenure past the legis dies. It came about, 
then, that of all the key dates of 50—March Ist, legis dies, Nov. 
13th—this legis dies was the least significant. It was possible on 
that day for Pompey to offer an equitable settlement, it may have 
been thought possible to deprive Caesar of a part of his army. 
But to supersede him legally on that day was one thing that, 
even on their own interpretation of the Ler Pompeia, the senate 
could not do. 


C. E. 
MAcpALEN COLLEGE, OxForD. 


nothing of this and concentrated simply on his right to overstay the 
July elections. That in fact he would have overstayed them until the 
end of the year is probable enough, but, fortunately for Caesar, there 
was no need, as matters stood, to refer to that. 


i 


POSSIBLE ELLIPTICAL COMPOUNDS IN OLD 
ENGLISH GLOSSES. 


It is a known fact that the ways of glossators were peculiar. 
They sometimes wrote merely the inflectional ending of a gloss; 
they sometimes omitted a letter or two from the gloss because 
these same letters stood adjacent in the lemma; they sometimes 
wrote glosses in ink, sometimes scratched them in with a sharp 
point, and sometimes indented them in the page with a blunter 
point. Occasionally they completely misunderstood the lemma. 
At times they glossed long Latin words part by part in a manner 
which looks much like conscious etymologizing; at times they 
copied glosses which they did not understand from a script with 
which they were unfamiliar and they may often have felt as the 
scribe of a Leyden glossary wrote, “sicut inveni scripsi:ne 
reputes scriptori.” They have, however, left us many a gem of 
early vocabulary, and in general have provided a good deal of 
hard work and much real pleasure for those who would interpret 
their glossing. 

To add to their peculiarities, they seem to have had at least 
one other—that of writing two glosses to one lemma, one gloss an 
actual compound, the other gloss an implied compound, with 
the tacit assumption that a part of the actual compound would 
be understood with the other gloss. This seems to be a mani- 
festation of a tendency on the part of glossators to economize and 
is comparable to such modern expressions as ‘two- or three- 
semester course,’ ‘right- or left-handed, ‘haupt- und neben- 
satz.? But in Old English glosses, elliptical compounds were 
apparently not limited to such obvious locutions as these. 

As one uses an Old English dictionary, he occasionally comes 
upon words documented from these possible compounds. In 
order to observe a group of such glosses I have listed below some 
fifty examples and have mentioned in the footnotes their dic- 
tionary treatment whenever this occurs. For a kind of classi- 


1 This refers only to the Bosworth Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and 
Supplement and Hall’s Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3d edition, 
which are referred to henceforth as BTD., BTS., and HD. respectively. 
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fication I have divided them into three groups, but these are 
not intended to be very rigid. 


1. The uncompounded gloss is fairly obviously incomplete, either 
in its meaning or in its ending. 


a) The possible compound is elsewhere documented.? 


WW.? 194, 30: 


WW. 199, 33: 


WW. 204, 8: 


WW. 234, 18: 


WW. 239, 22: 


Bilustris 


Cardiacus dicitur qui 
patitur laborem cordis 
uel morbus cordis 
Cephalia.i.dolor capitis 
uel cephalargia 
Fasces .i. honores, dig- 
nitates, plagas, tri- 
umphos 

Flaminea .i. episcopali 
gradus 


twiferum uel hiwum 
(for twihiwum ?) 
heortcopa uel ece modseocnes 
uel unmiht 
(for heortece?) © 
heafodwerc uel ece 
(for heafodece?) ° 
cynedomas uel aldor uel 
gegerla uel godweb 
(for aldordomas?) 
bisceophadas uel sacerd 
(for sacerdhadas?) ® 


aterlicum odde biter 
(for biterlicum ?) 


WW. 414,34: Gorgoneo 


2In referring to a word as elsewhere documented or undocumented I 
have used only the information obtainable in the dictionaries mentioned 
above. 

® With the exception of this abbreviation for Anglo-Saxon and Old 
English Vocabularies by Thomas Wright, edited and collated by Richard 
Wiilcker, the abbreviations for gloss sources are those used in BTD. and 
BTS. 

*BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in parentheses, as an 
additional documentation for twihiwe. 

5 BTS. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an 
additional documentation of heortece. For modunmiht? cf. footnote 29. 

* BTS. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an 
additional documentation of heafodece. 

7 Ci. Fasces: ealdordomas, WW. 155, 19 and similarly 188, 16; 402, 8. 
BTS. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an ad- 
ditional documentation of ealdordom. 

8 Cf. flaminium .i. sacerdotium: biscophad, sacerdhad, An. Ox. 5056. 
BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an ad- 
ditional documentation of sacerdhad. 

® Citing this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, and com- 
paring Icel. bitrligr, BTS. documents questioningly a biterlic. The word 
has since been documented from another source (cf. Supplement to HD). 
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Hpt. Gl. 405,10: in gymnasio 


Hpt. Gl. 405, 49: sollerter 


Hpt. Gl. 411,4: pedibus poeticis 


Hpt. Gl. 427,71: epitaphion, 


super tumulum 


mortuorum 
Hpt. Gl. 462,9: atomo 


Hpt. Gl. 501,29: confossa, transfixa 


Hpt. Gl. 525,49: oppidanis 


An. Ox. 1,66: congruant .i. 
conueniant 


on leornincg ft larhuse 

(for leornincghuse?) 
meenifealdlice t georn 

(for geornlice?) 
mid meterlicum fotum f scop 

(for scoplicum ?) 
byriensang licleod sang 7 

bergelsleod sang 

(for licsang ? bergelssang ?)** 
preowthwile beorht 

(for beorhthwile?) 
purhdol bed 

(for burhpbed?) 
stocweardum burh 

(for burhweardum?) 7¢ 
gehwerlecan tf riht 

(for rihtlecan?) 27 
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An. Ox. 1, 2736: nugaciter .i. aworpenlice wac 
uiliter (for waclice?) 1® 


10 Cf. in gimnasio: on leorninghuse, WW. 485, 25. In his edition 
Bouterwek supplies huse in brackets, a practice which he follows in 
other similar instances. In citing such glosses, to avoid confusion I 
have omitted the part in brackets since it owes its actual existence to 
Bouterwek and not to the manuscript, a fact stated by Bouterwek in 
his edition, ZfdA. ix, 402. 

11 Bouterwek supplies e or lice. 

12 Bouterwek supplies licum. BTD. cites this gloss as scoplicum as 
the documentation for scoplic. Cf. pedibus poeticis 1. metricis: mid 
scoplicum t meterlicum fotum, An. Ox. 1, 199. 

18 Bouterwek completes licsang, byrgelssang. In An. Ox., note to 1, 902, 
Napier cites this gloss and remarks, “The orig. gloss. meant that either 
leod or sang could be added to lic or bergels respectively. . . .” BTS. 
cites, with the completed part in brackets, and HD. refers to this gloss 
as the documentation for byrgelssang in the meaning ‘ epitaph.’ 

14 Cf. atomo: beorht, An. Ox. 1, 2370, where the gloss to the pre- 
ceding lemma is preowthwile. Napier would read beorhthwile. 

18 Bouterwex would read purhpbyd. As an additional documentation 
of burhpbeowan BTD. cites this gloss as burhped. 

16 Bouterwek supplies warum. From its documented meanings, 
burhweardum does not seem to suit the lemma. 

17 Napier would supply le@can from the preceding gloss. A similar 
gloss occurs in Hpt. Gl. 407, 49 where Bouterwek supplies lecan. BTS. 
cites An. Ox. 1, 66 questioningly as an added documentation of rihtlecan, 
preferring to complete the gloss as riht-gebwerlecan for semantic 
reasons. 

18 Napier would read waclice. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 470, 38 
where Bouterwek supplies lice. 
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An. Ox. 1, 3008: machinamentis .i. orpancum seare 
cogitationibus (for searebancum?) 2° 
An. Ox. 1, 3016: argumentis mid searecreftum bancan 
(for searebancan?) 2° 
An. Ox. 1, 3133: praestaret .i. oferbuge stige 
excelleret (for oferstige?) 
An. Ox. 1, 5046: lenocinii hemedrimes scipes 
(for hemedscipes?) 2? 
An. Ox. 1, 5290: petulantia of galscipe wren 
(for wrenscipe?) 
An. Ox. 60,1: Istoriographus sterwritere ul gewyrd 
(for gewyrdwritere?) *4 
Mt. 1,1: prologus forerim tf tal I saga 
(for foresaga) 7° 


b) The possible compound is elsewhere undocumented. 


WW. 129, 32: Matutinum officium uhtgebed uel benung 
(for uhtbenung?) *° 

WW. 129,34: Uespertinum officium efengebed uel beowdom 
(for efenbeowdom?) 27 


1° Napier, on the analogy of other glosses, would read searecreftum. 
A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 477, 9 where Bouterwek supplies creftum. 

2° In the index Napier lists searupanc at this passage. A similar gloss 
in Hpt. Gl. 477, 23 where Bouterwek would read searopancum. 

21 Napier would read oferstige. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 480, 1 
where Bouterwek supplies ofer. 

22 Napier would read hemedscipes. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 521, 40 
where Bouterwek supplies hemed and which BTS. cites, with the com- 
pleted part in brackets, as the documentation for a particular meaning 
of hemedscipe. 

28 Napier would read wrenscipe. Cf. petulantia: orgalscype wrenscipe, 
Hpt. Gl. 525, 74. HD. lists unquestioningly wrenscipe with a reference 
to OEG. 5290 (the present gloss). 

24 A wyrdwritere, though not gewyrdwritere, is elsewhere documented. 
Napier would read gewyrdwritere. Citing this gloss, with the completed 
part in brackets, and comparing wyrdwritere, BTS. documents gewyrd- 
writere. 

75 On foretal? cf. footnote 33. BTS. cites this gloss, with the com- 
pleted part in brackets, as one of several documentations of foresaga(?). 

2° BTD. lists uhtbegnung with a reference to uhtgebed where the 
present gloss is cited with no suggestion about an uhtbenung. HD. lists 
unquestioningly uhtbegnung with a reference to the present gloss. 

27 BTD. lists efenbeowdom with a reference to Aelfc. Gl. 34, Som. 62, 
50, which I believe are the present gloss. BTS. adds unquestioningly 
for efenbeowdom the reference Wrt. Voc. i, 28, 30 (the present gloss). 
HD. documents unquestioningly efenbeowdom with a reference to WW. 
129, 34. 
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WW. 194,13: Bibliotheca .i. librorum bochord uel fodder 
repositio (for bocfodder?) 7° 
WW. 199,33: Cardiacus dicitur qui heortcoba uel ece modseocnes 
patitur laborem cordis uel unmiht 
uel morbus cordis (for modunmiht?) *° 
Hpt. Gl. 409,5: multiformem pene menifealdan t hiwan 
(for menihiwan?) *° 
Hpt. Gl. 454,20: itinerarium sidboc foreboe fereld 
(for fereldboc?) 
An. Ox. 1,60:  incorruptam .i. in- unforwurdenlice molsnienlice 
marcescibilem (for unmolsnienlice?) *? 
Mt. 1,1: prologus forerim t tal I saga 
(for foretal?) 


2. The incompleteness of the uncompounded gloss is less obvious. 


a) The possible compound is elsewhere documented. 


WW. 204, 34: Circumspectio, circuitus embebonc uel sceawung 
(for embesceawung?) *4 


28 BTS. lists bocfodder with a reference to bochord, where the present 
gloss is cited with no suggestion about a bocfodder. HD. unquestioningly 
documents bocfodder with a reference to the present gloss. 

2° BTD. lists modunmecht with a reference to modseocness, where the 
present gloss is cited with the completed part in brackets. Not in HD. 
On heortece? cf. footnote 5. 

8° Bouterwek supplies meni. Citing this gloss with the completed 
part in brackets, BTS. documents questioningly a manighiwe. Some sub- 
stantiation for this word is given by the gloss multifario: monigheoulice 
in my article in AJP., LIV (1933), p. 321. Not in HD. 

31 Bouterwek supplies boc. Citing this gloss, with the completed part 
in brackets, BTS. documents fereldboc. Not in HD. 

82 Napier notes that the un prefixed to forw- is intended to do duty 
also with molsnienlice. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 407, 37 where 
Bouterwek supplies wn. BTD. lists wnmolsniendlic with a reference 
to unformolsniendlic where Hpt. Gl. 407, 37 is cited with a query 
whether one should read unmol- or unformol-. HD. documents unques- 
tioningly wnmolsniendlic with a reference to OEG. 60 (the gloss cited 
above). 

88 On foresaga? cf. footnote 25. Under foresaga? BTS. cites this gloss 
with fore in brackets for both tal and saga; BTS. lists foretal with a 
reference to tel under which in BTD. one is asked to compare forerim t 
(fore-)tal. Foretal is not listed in BTD. or HD. 

84 Cited by BTD. as one of many documentations of sceawung; also, 
with the completed part in parentheses, cited by BTD. as one of two 
documentations of ymbsceawung. 


> 
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WW. 209,12: Constipata .i. consita, embprungen uel hringed 
repleta, circumdata (for embhringed?) *° 
WW. 210, 36: Collarium sweorclap uel teg uel sal 
(for sweorteg?) *° 
WW. 236,6: Fantasia .i.imaginatio, scinlac uel hiw 
admiratio, delusiomen- (for scinhiw ?) *7 
tis, reuelatio, multi- 
tudo, fantasma 


An. Ox. 1, 3031: litterature stefcreftes cyste 
(for stefcyste?) ** 
An. Ox. 1, 3720: archimandrita .i. hehfeder lareow 
princeps ouium (for hehlareow?) *® 


b) The possible compound is elsewhere undocumented. 


WW. 121, 22: Bibiones uel mustiones muscfleotan uel wurmas mite 
(for muscwurmas?) *° 
WW. 213,8: Condolomata articula leopusar uel gebind 
(for leobugepind?) 


85 Cited by BTD., with the completed part in parentheses, as an 
additional documentation of ymbhringan. 

86 Cited by BTD., with the completed part in brackets, as an additional 
documentation of sweorteah. Cf. millus uel collarium: sweorteh, WW. 
120, 19. On sweorsal? cf. footnote 52. 

87 BTS. cites this gloss and from it documents for hiw the meaning 
‘an imaginary form,’ ‘a fancy.’ HD. refers to this gloss for the meaning 
‘apparition’ for hiw. BTD. cites the gloss, with the completed part in 
brackets, as an additional documentation of scinhiw. Cf. fantasma: 
scinhiw, WW. 400, 20. 

88 Napier accepts the gloss as it stands. Another source for cyst 
meaning ‘ litteratura ’ is Hpt. Gl. 477, 49: litteraturae: cyste stefcreftas; 
this gloss and the one cited above come from the same original and 
may have stood originally as in the latter. BTS., with a reference to 
Hpt. Gl. 477, 49, questioningly cites An. Ox. 3031 under cyst and, with 
the completed part in brackets with a question mark, adds it as a 
documentation of stefcyst. 

8° A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 493, 66. Cf. archimandrita .i. eaxcelsus 
magister: hehhyrde, heahleornere, An. Ox. 910; archimandrita: heah- 
lareow, WW. 342, 33. 

“° Citing this gloss with the completed part in brackets, BTS. docu- 
ments questioningly mustwyrm. Not in HD. 

41 BTD. lists leobugebynd with a reference to leobusar where the 
present gloss is cited with no suggestion about a leobugebynd. BTS. 
under gepind cites the gloss thus leopusar uel gepind (=leobugepind?) 
but does not list leobugepbind. Not in HD. 
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WW. 228,38: Equester, qui equitat redewiga uel -cempa 
(for redecempa?) 4? 


WW. 358,17: Bolidis sundgyrd in scipe odde rap 
metrap 
(for sundrap?) ** 
WW. 455,19: Nectar hunig od8e mildeaw 
(for hunigdeaw?) 44 
An. Ox. 1, 1812: glareas stancyslas croppas 
(for stancroppas?) 
An. Ox. 1, 2631: constellationem steorwigele mearcunge reo- 
nunge 
(for steormearcunge?) *¢ 
An. Ox. 1, 3161: olosericis of ealseoleenum sidenum 


(for ealsidenum?) 47 


3. The gloss may well be taken as it stands, since the uncom- 
pounded word occurs elsewhere with the required meaning. 


a) The possible compound is elsewhere documented. 


An. Ox. 1,1811: scopulorum .i. sax- stanrocca torra 
orum (for stantorra?) 4 


42 Citing this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, BTD. docu- 
ments redecempa. HD. unquestioningly lists redecempa with a reference 
to this gloss. 

48 Citing this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, BTD. docu- 
ments sundrap. HD. unquestioningly lists suwndrap with a reference to 
this gloss. 

44Under meledeaw BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in 
brackets, but does not list hunigdeaw. 

45 A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 449, 16. Citing croppas from An. Ox. 
1812 without mention of the preceding stancyslas, BTS. documents from 
this gloss crop with the meaning ‘a (round) pebble.’ A stancrop is 
documented, but only as a plant name. 

46 Cf. constellationem: stiorwigle t mearcunge reonunge, Hpt. Gl. 468, 
1. Under mearcung BTS. cites the present gloss as a documentation of 
mearcung in the meaning ‘a description,’ comparing the Corpus gloss 
constellatio: notatio siderum. The need for narrowing the meaning of 
mearcunge if it is wholly to suit the lemma seems to merit the mention 
of a possible steormearcung. : 

47 BTS. cites this gloss as an additional documentation of siden. 
The dictionaries do not suggest an ealsiden. The lemma points to this 
interpretation. Cf. elosericis: ealgodwebbum, WW. 395, 15. But that 
the eal may be unnecessary appears from the gloss olosericis: god- 
webbenum, of ealseolcenum t sydenum, Hpt. Gl. 480, 62. 

48 A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 449, 15. A stantorr ‘crag’ is docu- 
mented from Gr. D. 12. Cf. scopulum: torr, WW. 147, 38. 
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Hpt. Gl. 519, 46: Marsum wyrincgalere t galdre 
(for wyrinegaldre?) *° 

WW. 159, 39: Extales snedel uel becbearm 
(for snedelbearm?) °° 

WW. 194, 28: Bilance twiwege uel heolore 


(for twiheolore?) ** 


b) The possible compound is elsewhere undocumented. 


WW. 210, 36: Collarium sweorclap uel teg uel sal 
(for sweorsal?) 5? 
WW. 312,4: Clauus steorsceofol odpe negl 


(for steornegl?) 


It is unlikely that everyone will agree with this division of 
examples. Various instances offer varying degrees of uncertainty 
and this, as pointed out in the footnotes, is reflected in the 
dictionary handling of such words. For instance, in BTD. under 
meledeaw a gloss is cited as hunig[deaw] odde mildeaw, but a 
hunigdeaw is not listed; in BTS. is listed bocfodder with a 
reference to bochord where is cited the gloss bochord uel fodder; 
from a gloss scinlac uel hiw both BTS. and HD. assign an 
additional meaning to hiw but BTD., not assuming another 
meaning, cites the gloss under scinhiw as scinlac uel [scin]|hiw. 
When a new Old English dictionary is published—and the accu- 
mulation of Old English scholarship is making this desirable— 
the handling of possible elliptical compounds will be one, though 


4° Bouterwek supplies wyrinc. This wyrinc seems to be a mistake for 
wyrm; wyrmgaldere is well documented. Cf. marsi: galdras, An. Ox. 
8, 245. 

5° As an added documentation for snedel BTD. cites this gloss thus: 
snedel(-?) uel bec-bearm, remarking that snedelbearm is more general 
than snedel. HD. lists snedel = snedelbearm. Cf. extale: snedel, WW. 
272, 13. 

51 BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in parentheses, as an 
additional documentation of twiheolor. Cf. bilance: tuiheolore, WW. 9, 
14; bilance: heolore, An. Ox. 2, 354. 

52 BTD. lists sweorsal with a reference to sal where the present gloss 
is cited, with the completed part in brackets, with a question mark. 
Cf. collarium: sal, An. Ox. 53, 5. On sweorteg cf. footnote 36. 

58 BTD. documents with a question mark steornegl, citing this gloss 
thus: steorsceofol odde [steor-?]n@gl and comparing OHG. stiurnagal: 
clauus. HD. documents questioningly steornegl with a reference to the 
present gloss. Cf. Clauus: negl, WW. 326, 35 and 378, 37. 
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small, problem to be considered. About such glosses there will 
always be some uncertainty, and probably the individual inter- 
preter will always be able to find some analogy to justify his 
interpretation. Some general method of procedure might, how- 
ever, be widely accepted. Since, no matter how very likely one 
of these compounds may be, it is never certain, any documenta- 
tion of such a possible compound might well be designated as 
uncertain and the complete gloss cited. On the other hand since, 
no matter how unlikely a compound may seem, it is a possible 
interpretation in such glosses, a documentation made from the 
uncompounded word and any new meaning assumed from it 
might also well be designated as uncertain and the complete 


gloss cited. 
HERBERT MERITT. 
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ZU EINIGEN WIEDERHOLUNGEN BEI LUKREZ. 


Die versus iterati im Gedicht des Lukrez wurden vor kurzem 
in einer Leipziger Dissertation von Christoph Lenz (Die wieder- 
holten Verse bei Lukrez, 1937) eingehend behandelt und ein 
Vergleich mit meiner Zusammenstellung zeigt mir, daB Lenz 
das Material erschdpfend behandelt hat.* 

Die Disposition, an die sich Lenz hielt (15f.) und der Um- 
stand, daB er Quellenfragen im allgemeinen (62 f.) nicht in den 
Kreis seiner Betrachtungen zog, bringen es mit sich, daf er die 
Wiederholungen nicht inhaltlich ordnete. Deshalb méchte ich 
hier ganz kurz auf eine Reihe von Wiederholungen hinweisen, 
in denen Lukrez Gedanken von Epikur wiedergibt, die oft Wort 
fiir Wort mit Stellen in den erhaltenen Schriften Epikurs 
tibereinstimmen. 


Zu der Wiederholung I, 146 ff. = II, 55 ff.; III, 87 ff.; VI, 
35 ff. (Lenz, 40 ff.) sei auf Epikur r. s. XII (ratae sententiae) 
und Hb. § 78f. (Herodotbrief) hingewiesen (auch die Wieder- 
holung der Anfangsverse dieser Iteration bei Seneca, ep. 110, 6 
ist fiir die Bedeutung dieser Verse kennzeichnend). 


2. 


Nicht aufgenommen wurde von Lenz die Wiederholung: I, 
150 = 156 f., 205, 237, 248, 262, 265f., 543 f., die dadurch an 
Interesse gewinnt, daB diese eindrucksvolle Formulierung des 
ersten Hauptsatzes der epikurischen Physik eine wortliche Uber- 
tragung aus dem griechischen Original ist (Hb. § 38). Es ent- 
sprechen: nulla res — ovddv, gigni, creari, fierl — yiyvera, 
e nihilo, de nihilo = ék row py dvros, reverti, redit, pereunt, revo- 
cari é6eipero, ad nihilum = 76 py dv. Erwihnt sei auch 
der Hinweis auf fr. B 12 des Empedokles (Diels), das bei Philo 
mit den Worten Epikurs eingekleidet wird. 


1 Auer einer, gleich zu erwahnenden Iteration, die Lenz nicht be- 
riicksichtigt hat, fiel mir unter anderem das Fehlen folgender Stellen 
auf: II, 998 = V, 795, 821 (s. Kranz, Herm. LXIV, 499); IV, 189 = 
V, 283; V, 67f.—416f. und 76 774 (Zeichen strenger Komposition 
des V Buches; s. u. S. 222) ; V, 866 = VI, 1245 (im VI Buch ein dazuge- 
schriebener Vers, der das Elend der Pestkranken charakterisieren soll). 
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3. 


Ebenso liegt in der Wiederholung I, 510 = 538, 548, 574, 609, 
612; II, 157, die als Inhalt eine “feste Formulierung einer 
grundlegenden Aussage iiber die primordia ” (Lenz, 8. 31) ent- 
halt, eine genaue Ubertragung eines epikurischen Satzes (Hb. 
§ 41) vor. Es entsprechen: corpora prima — odyara, solida 
= Simplex = daropos. 


4, 

Zu Vers III, 519 f. (= I, 670/4, 757, 790/83, 797; II, 753/6, 
864) hat schon Heinze im Kommentar bemerkt, da8 hier “ ein 
Hauptsatz der epikurischen Physik” vorliegt, doch glaubte er, 
die originale Sentenz sei nicht erhalten (Lenz, 46; Anm. 85). 
Bei genauerem Zusehen findet man aber folgende Entsprech- 
ungen : 


I, 672: proinde aliquid superare necesse est incolume ollis 
= Hb. § 54: éweady wep Sei iropevew (ev tais tov 
ovykpicewy) orepedy Kal adiddvTov. 

I, 673: ne tibi res redeant ad nihilum funditus omnes = Hb. 
§ 41: wavra és py dv 

I, 673: ne tibi res redeant ad nihilum ... de nihilo renata... 
= Hb. § 54: 6 ras peraBordds ovk eis 76 py dv 
€k TOU py OvTos. . . « 


5. 


Kurz sei auf die Wiederholung von II, 336 ff. in II, 692 ff., 
723 f. hingewiesen, die Lenz nur in der Statistik (9) anfihrt, 
die aber auch einen epikurischen Gedanken enthialt (Hb. § 42). 
Es entsprechen : 


II, 722: dissimili figura dcadopais oxnudrov. 
II, 724: omnia omnibus non paria constant = xaf’ éxdornv 


6. 


Ein schénes Beispiel, das diese ganze Gruppe von Wieder- 
holungen charakterisiert, ist II, 1128 — IV, 860. Lenz (33) 
weist ausdriicklich darauf hin, daB die Formulierung: fluere 
atque recedere sonst nur noch IV, 695 vorkommt. Der von 
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Lukrez ausgesprochene Gedanke findet sich nun auch bei Epikur 
(Hb. § 48) und es entsprechen: fluere = feidous, recedere = 
dvravarAnpwois. Auf die Analyse des Geruchsinnes geht Epikur 
nicht ausfiihrlich genug ein (§ 53), um, wie Lukrez IV, 695, 
dieselben Worte wie anlaBlich des Gesichtsinnes zu gebrauchen. 


An das Ende dieser Reihe, die noch vervollstindigt werden 
kénnte, méchte ich eine Wiederholung stellen, deren Inhalt be- 
sonderes Interesse verdient: I, 817 ff. — 907 ff.; II, 688 ff, 
1007 ff. Ehe ich auf das entsprechende griechische Vorbild fiir 
diese Wiederholung eingehe, méchte ich doch der Meinung Aus- 
druck geben, daB Lenz dem Dichter Unrecht tut, wenn er (48) 
meint, Lukrez hatte, aus “ Vorliebe fiir den Buchstabenver- 
gleich,” diesen “auch da angewendet, wo er nicht pafte und 
Unstimmigkeiten herbeifiihrte.” Meiner Meinung nach spricht 
Lukrez an den vier Stellen folgende, von einander abweichende, 
Gedanken aus: 


I. So wie dieselben Atome verschiedene Dinge, so bilden 
dieselben Buchstaben verschiedene Worte. 
II. So wie es bei den Dingen auf die Anordnung der Atome 
ankommt, so bei den Worten auf die der Buchstaben. 
III. So wie die Atome, so sind auch die Buchstaben unter- 
einander verschieden. 
IV. Die Higenschaften der Dinge werden durch die Atome 
selbst ebenso wenig beeinflu&t, wie Form, Klang und 
Sinn der Worte durch die einzelnen Buchstaben. 


Wenn Lenz (47), allerdings unter Hinweis auf Diels, meint, 
der Buchstabenvergleich sei “fiir Epikur nicht zu belegen,” so 
kann ich ihm nicht so ohne weiteres zustimmen. Epikur spricht 
(Hb. § 48) davon daf die <«iSwAa bei der Loslésung von den 
Korpern xai bewahren und die gleichen Worte finden 
sich im Zusammenhang mit dem Buchstabengleichnis in dem 
Bericht itiber Demokrits Lehre bei Aristoteles (Metaph. 985b, 
13 ff.). Ein ahnliches Verhiltnis, wie zwischen den Worten bei 
Epikur und Aristoteles (oder stammen die Ausdriicke @éois kat 
taéis von Demokrit selbst?) besteht zwischen zwei Stellen bei 
Lukrez und Laktanz (Div. inst. III, 17, 24), der berichtet, 
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Leukipp, Demokrit und Epikur hiatten die Verschiedenheit der 
Dinge varto ordine ac positione erklart und dann zur Erlauterung 
auch den Buchstabenvergleich anfiihrt. Wir kénnen demnach 
folgende Entsprechungen feststellen : 


Aristoteles (Demokrit) oxjpa=Oéois == 


Epikur = Takis 
Lukrez figura = positura = ordo (cum quibus) 
Laktanz — =positio =ordo 


Da8 das Buchstabengleichnis im Hb. nicht vorkommt, darf nie- 
manden wundern, da sich der Hb. nicht an ein weiteres Publikum 
wendet und daher solche anschauliche Darstellungen im Interesse 
der Kiirze vermeidet. 

Lenz weist (47) mit Recht auf das gelungene Wortspiel: 
ignes—lignum (I, 912) hin, nur meine ich, daB diese Anwendung 
des Buchstabenvergleichs, an die Lukrez I, 871 noch nicht 
dachte, bereits im Vers I, 901 entstanden ist. Diese Stelle (I, 
897 ff.) ist tiberhaupt sehr interessant. Wir haben hier namlich 
das unmittelbare Vorbild fiir jene Darstellung vom Entstehen des 
Feuers (V, 1096 ff.), die Jelenko (WS. LIV, 59 ff.) als spitere 
Lage der Kulturgeschichte zu erweisen versucht hat. Hs ist nun 
sicher kein Zufall, daB dieselbe Geschichte vom Feuer, das sich 
durch im Wind aneinandergeriebene Aste entziindet, auch bei 
Thukydides (II, 77, 4) zu lesen ist und daB die beiden Stellen 
fast Wort fiir Wort iibereinstimmen: in montibus = év dpe 
terantur = ztpifeioa, donec flammai fulserunt flore coorto = zip 
kal an’ avrov 

Die Darstellung wird bei Lukrez mit “inquis” eingeleitet 
(ahnlich: II, 931 ff.; III, 350 ff., 533 ff., 698 ff., 894 ff.; IV, 409; 
V, 338 ff., 1041 ff., 1091 ff. u. a.) und konnte daher als Stellung- 
nahme zu einem von Anaxagoras angefiihrten Beispiel aufgefaBt 
werden. Der Hinweis auf Anaxagoras fr. A 89 und A 98 (Diels) 
geniigt, um zu zeigen, da solche Beispiele Anaxagoras zuzutrauen 
sind. Da& die Geschichte vom Entstehen des Feuers bei Thukydi- 
des vorkommt, darf als Argument fiir die Zuriickfiihrung dieser 
Stelle auf Anaxagoras angefiihrt werden; die Thuk.—Stelle 
gehort zu den wenigen Siatzen dieses Autors, die gleichsam 
zwischen Gedankenstrichen geschrieben sind, und eine kurze 
Durchsicht zeigte, daB sich noch zwei weitere Hinweise auf 
Anaxagoras in dem Werk des Thuk. finden. II, 28 und VII, 
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50, 4 sind mit Anaxagoras fr. A 42 und A 7? (Diels) zu ver- 
gleichen. Wenn Anaxagoras (fr. A 75) als erster das Verhaltnis 
zwischen Erde, Sonne, Mond erkannt hat und wir bei Thuk. die 
Kenntnis dieser Erkenntnis voraussetzen miissen, so sind wir 
berechtigt, die Thuk.—Stellen auf Anaxagoras zuriickzufiihren. 

Durch diese Zuweisung fallt einiges Licht auf jene, von 
Jelenko festgestellte, zweite Lage der Kulturgeschichte des 
Lukrez. 

Auch hier kann uns die Wiederholung einer gréferen Anzahl 
von Versen weiterfiihren: III, 784 ff. — V, 128 ff. Nach den 
Ausfiihrungen von Lenz (54-60) kann die Prioritat der Verse 
im V Buch als erwiesen gelten. Da sich Lenz aber mit der Frage 
nach der Ursache der Wiederholung nicht weiter beschaftigt, so 
kann dariiber einiges gesagt werden. Wenn Lukrez das III 
Buch nicht spiter eingeschoben hatte, so wire die Frage nach 
der yvx7 im V Buch behandelt worden. Schon I, 112 ff. und 
130 ff. wird die Problemstellung angedeutet (Stellen, die sicher 
vor Abfassung des III Buches geschrieben sind; s. Lenz, 
25 ff.), dann folgt, entsprechend der Disposition des Hb. (wohl 
auch der Schrift dvcews), nach der Darstellung der 
Lehre, also im V Buch, die Behandlung des Seelenproblems. 
Jelenko wies schon (WS. LIV, 67 f.) auf das Verhaltnis zwischen 
Ankindigung des Themas im Prooemium und seiner Ausfiihrung 
hin (es sei hier auf die von Lenz nicht aufgenommene Wieder- 
holung V, 67 f. = 416 f.; 76 — 774 hingewiesen) und wir finden 
nun auch im Prooemium des V Buches Vers 59 ff. die Ankiindi- 
gung der Behandlung des Seelenproblems, dessen Durchfiihrung 
wir dann vermissen. Ein Rest der Darstellung ist uns in V, 
128 ff. erhalten, wo zwei Gedanken ausgesprochen werden: 


I. Die Seele ist an den Korper gebunden und mit ihm sterb- 
lich. 

II. Die korperlichen Gestirne, deren Materie ahnlich der von 
Erde, Feuer, Wasser oder Luft (142 ff.) ist, sind leblos 
und kénnen nicht gottlich sein. Da der zweite Gedanke 
in der Darstellung des V Buches nicht fehlen durfte, 
so blieb die ganze Stelle dort stehen, wurde aber ins 
III Buch mit manchem anderen iibernommen (er- 
halten blieb aus den gleichen Griinden V, 351 ff. = ITI, 
806 ff.; s. Lenz, 58 ff.). 
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An Stelle dieser Partien iiber die Seele, die das V Buch an 
das neu eingeschobene III Buch abgab, wurde von Lukrez die 
zweite Lage der Kulturgeschichte geschrieben. 


Wien. A. RAUBITSCHEK. 


BREVIORA. 


a. Livy’s Deference to Livia. 


Livy began to write his history about 26 B.C., and since he 
averaged about three books per year he was apparently writing 
the 2%th book, the part that contained the great exploits of 
Claudius Nero at Metaurus, about 18 B.C. Claudius Nero was 
considered a direct lineal ancestor of Livia’s two sons, Tiberius 
and Drusus (Horace, Carm., 4, 4). Livia, of course, was very 
eager that year to see the old hero glorified if only to have the 
prospects of her sons enhanced. A few years before, her hopes 
had been dimmed when Marcellus was selected by Augustus as 
a possible successor. The fact that when Marcellus died in 23 
ugly rumor could go so impossibly far as to connect Livia’s name 
with his death shows that Livia had at least shown a keen desire 
for the elevation of her own sons. In the years 22-20 the pro- 
motion of Tiberius was very rapid. In 20 Julia married Agrippa 
and by 19 Augustus had a grandson, Gaius, who, as everyone 
knew at once, was very apt to be adopted by Augustus as his heir. 
Naturally Livia and Julia were then looked upon as unfriendly 
rivals, since Livia was all too well aware that her hopes for her 
sons might now again be thwarted; and the court soon divided 
into factions again. 

Livy, of course, was well aware of this rivalry when he was 
writing of the famous battle of Metaurus. Whereas Claudius 
Nero’s campaign in Spain in 211 had received little attention 
except in a reference to his being completely outwitted by 
Hasdrubal (26, 17), the campaign of 207 is told by Livy with 
striking enthusiasm. Livy could tell a dramatic tale well, and 
this one was dramatic. But there is one surprising peculiarity 
about Livy’s way of telling it. It will be remembered that Livy 
is usually skeptical of optimistic reports of Roman victories. 
Though he often repeats what the standard patriotic schoolbooks 
say, he generally adds that he prefers the numbers reported by 
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“the older authorities,” or by “ Fabius Pictor,” or by “the 
more sober accounts.”+ Now, in recounting the successes of 
Claudius Nero he reports exaggerations time and again without 
amurmur. For Metaurus, Polybius had reported 10,000 Cartha- 
ginians slain (XI, 3, 3) ; someone, presumably Valerius Antias, 
had reported Hasdrubal’s army of 56,000 almost annihilated 
(see Appian, Lib., 52). Livy (27, 49, 6) cheerfully records 
56,000 slain! Not only that, but just before this passage he 
credits the old hero with unbelievably successful battles against 
Hannibal: in 27, 42, 7 he reports a victory for him with 8,000 
slain Carthaginians, and a few sentences further on Nero is said 
to have accounted for 2,000 more (27, 42, 15). 

Why is Livy so generous with his numbers here when he is 
usually so wary of exaggerations? One may well imagine him 
talking the matter over with someone like Horace and explaining 
his quandary: “ Our good lady is just now extremely sensitive 
about the future of her sons; they are proud of the schoolbook 
accounts of their ancestor’s great victories over Hannibal and 
Hasdrubal; must I shock them and her with sober statistics? ” 
And Horace, if it was Horace, might well answer: “ Dulce est 
desipere in loco; why offend the lady?” 

The Roman readers doubtless smiled with indulgence and 
comprehension when they read about Nero in Livy’s history. 
It is not often that our critics can disclose in Livy so generous 
a concession to patriotic exaggeration, but the temptation was 
unusual. In estimating the honesty of Livy we need not count 
this instance too severely against him.? 


b. A New Advertisement at Pompeii. 


In N. 8., 1936, p. 333, Della Corte has published a crudely 
painted sign found at Reg. III, Ins. 7 of Pompeii. The sign 


1 Livy usually questions the generous statistics of the popular his- 
tories. See for example 1, 55, 7; 3, 5, 12; 21, 38, 2; 22, 7, 1; 25, 39, 14; 
26, 49, 1; 29, 35, 2; 30, 19, 11; 30, 29, 7; 32, 6, 5; 33, 10, 8; 34, 15, 9; 
36, 19, 10; 36, 38, 6; 38, 23, 6, etc. Tacitus rightly calls him fidei 
praeclarus. 

? Livy’s treatment of Livia may be compared to his apparent deference 
to Augustus’ interpretation of the word COSO in 4, 20, 7. By quoting 
Augustus there he half conceals his own skepticism with a cunning smile. 
A few years later Horace did exceedingly well by those two young men 
in the fourth book of Odes. 


xs 
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was discovered on old stucco after the surface coat had scaled off ; 
the lettering is apparently of the republican period. Della Corte 
reads it as follows: 


TEGULA CUMULAR 
OPERCULA COLLIQUIA 
VEN. CONVENITO INDIDE 


He thinks it a part of a lex domus aedificandae, but it seems 
rather to be a simple bill-board, advertising for sale (ven[alia]) 
a heap of tiles taken from the salvage of old houses, imbrices 
(opercula), and gutter-tiles (collicia). The phrase convenito 
indide(m) seems to refer to the place of business of the vendor 
which may have been given on a notice that appeared higher up 
on the wall. 

Such advertisements were common at Rome, but since few 
have survived it seems worth while to call attention to any new 
one that appears. 


c. A Gloss in the Text of Lucretius, V, 1442? 


Diels, in his excellent edition of Lucretius, pp. xxiv ff., has 
collected some passages in which he thinks that old glosses, 
interpolations, and variants of Lucretius’ archetype have caused 
confusion in the text that we have. I would suggest that the 
meaningless phrase propter odores at the end of V, 1442 came 
from a gloss superscribed on the word florebat. The line as 
given by MSS O and Q reads: 


Tum mare velivolis florebat, propter odores. 


No editor, so far as I know, has accepted these last two words. 
Merrill, Giussani, Brieger, Diels, Martin, and others follow 
Marullus in restoring navibus as the noun to which velivolis 
should belong. Lachmann and Munro adopt puppibus, Garrod 
proris, ete. 

My suggestion is that Lucretius had used some word like 
pinibus, and that because of it some late glossator felt called 
upon to explain the figure contained in florebat as one suggesting 


Servius, on Aen., VII, 804, has: Lucr. ‘florebat navibus pontus.’ 
If he refers to our passage, he was quoting carelessly, as so often, since 
he gives pontus, not mare. 
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agreeable odors rather than the more usual pictorial one. The 
gloss then replaced the last two words of the line. The glossator 
may have been wrong; he probably was; but, if so, he made a 
mistake that can readily be understood as conforming to late 
Latin usage. Even Plautus speaks several times of the odor of 
wine as flos (Cist., 640; Curc., 96; etc.) and Lucretius (II, 848) 
has the phrase nardi florem of the scent. In late Latin Dra- 
contius has flos ambrosius, and Ambrose and others have florida 
and florulenta as bene olentia (see Thes. L. L.). 

I doubt whether the scholiast was correct in assuming that 
Lucretius had in mind the good odor of the pine when he wrote 
mare... florebat pinibus; but the gloss does seem to prove that 
the text that was current about the fifth century did not contain 
such words as navibus or puppibus but some word like pinibus, 
which might suggest the gloss propter odores. 

As for the forms of pinus, the word is usually used in the 
fourth declension in the late republic and early empire. For 
the metonymy, cf. Horace, gquamvis Pontica pinus; Vergil, quos 
Mincius infesta ducebat ... pinu; ete. 

I think therefore that Lucretius wrote: 


Tum mare velivolis florebat pinibus atque, 


or possibly pinibus tumque (with silent s), and that some late 
meddler, with his mind on the word pinibus, glossed the word 
florebat by writing propter odores above the line. A gloss of 
the same type (which remained a harmless gloss) is found in 
MS 0 at line I, 716, where the word triquetris has the explana- 
tion propter tria promuntoria written above it. 


d. An Old Colloquial Pronunciation of circumvenire. 


Cicero, De Orat., II, 249, in speaking of jokes and puns, quotes 
a remark made by the orator Philippus against an opposing 
lawyer whom he describes as male olentem. The remark—video 
me a te circumveniri—is supposed to be apposite to that char- 
acterization. Cicero calls it subridicule, somewhat humorous. 

I have seen no reasonable explanation of the joke, and I am 
here more interested in an old philological change exemplified 
in a word than in the pun itself. If circwm venire was pro- 
nounced in an archaic manner with the final m of the adverb 
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dropped (see Sommer, p. 301) and with uw (or 0) coalescing 
into the ve of venire to give u, as in novendinum > nundinum 
(Sommer, p. 159), then the result would be *circunire (cf. 
cunire, Paulus-Festus, p. 44, 11, Lindsay). 


e. The Subject of Catalepton VI and XII. 


In Vergil, Catalepton VI and again in XII a gener and a 
socer are satirized in words which recall Catullus’ Carm., 29, 
that bitter attack on Caesar and Pompey: 


Socer generque perdidistis omnia. 


In Vergil the first two words change position, presumably be- 
cause in this case the gener is the more important man. The 
general meaning of Vergil’s verses has been plausibly explained 
by Rostagni in Virgilio Minore, pp. 44-48: it would seem that 
both gener and socer, the latter being named Atilius, were too 
much interested in a woman for whom the writer had cared— 
perhaps for literary purposes only. I would propose that the 
gener in this case was Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the father 
of Caesar’s Calpurnia. The socer is called Atilius in Catalepton 
XII, and Asconius (on Cicero’s In Pisonem) says that a Rutilius 
Atilius * Nudus was Piso’s socer. Catullus’ epigram probably 
appeared in 54 B.C.; that was the year after Cicero attacked 
Piso with unexampled bitterness in his In Pisonem and probably 
the year that Vergil migrated to Rome. Vergil could, then, 
take Catullus 29 as a hint and Cicero’s In Pisonem for subject 
matter, a procedure not unusual in his case. His two men are 
also of Caesar’s circle. 

Vergil addresses the gener as superbe Noctuine. Cicero (In 
Pisonem, 66, De Prov. Cons., 8, and Post Red., 17) calls Piso 
superbus; and his constant harping on Piso’s preference for the 
night (tibi nox erat pro die, In Pis., 53; cf. 92, 93, frag. 17, etc.) 
might suggest the appositeness of Noctuine. Perhaps also the 


‘Editors usually delete one nomen, but in some parts of Campania 
and in the Po Valley nomina are at times used as praenomina; further- 
more in cases of adoption, the two family names are sometimes used 
indifferently and even together; cf. Livius Sulpicius Galba and Sulpicius 
Quirinius. Sex. Atilius Serranus, one of Piso’s henchmen, was adopted 
into the Atilian family, Cic., Pro Sest., 72; Har. Resp., 32. 
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name Noctuinus is meant to recall the cognomen Caesoninus, 
since caesius might well suggest yAavedms and yAavé (= noctua). 
Vergil further calls this gener “stupor,” a designation that 
Cicero had applied to Piso (In Pis., 1); and putidum caput in 
Catal., XII, 1 corresponds to putidae carnis, In Pis., 19; finally 
the libidines of Piso are constantly referred to by Cicero (ibid., 
66, etc.). It would seem, then, that in writing these two epi- 
grams Vergil combined suggestions taken from Cicero and 
Catullus, that the persons involved were Piso® and Atilius, and 
that the verses were written in the year 54 after Catullus’ book 
and Cicero’s speech In Pisonem had been published. 


5 When one reads Cicero’s references to Piso’s overhanging eyebrows 
(In Pis., 14, 20, 70; In Sen., 15, 16; Pro Sest., 19), it is difficult to 
avoid a suspicion that the marble bust pictured in Hekler, 142 a, may 
well be that of our Piso. The bust belongs to about 60-50 B.C., is most 
excellently done, apparently by a Greek artist with some attempt at 
improving an ugly face. It would be interesting to know whether this 
bust could have come from Piso’s villa at Herculaneum or from some 
villa of Caesar and Calpurnia. 


. 


REVIEWS. 


UtricH Kanrstept. Untersuchungen zur Magistratur in Athen. 
Studien zum Offentlichen Recht Athens, Teil II. (Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen herausgegeben von Walder- 
mar Mitscherlich, zehntes Heft.) Stuttgart-Berlin, W. 
Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 330. 


According to Kahrstedt Magistratur covers holders of dpxat 
and excludes holders of iepewovvar, The correct definition of a 
holder of an Athenian dpyy is: ein Functionar, der iiber 30 Tage 
amtiert, einer Dokimasie unterzogen und zu et@vva verpflichtet 
ist, ausser wenn er als Priester einem bestimmten Heiligtum 
zugeteilt oder als Gesandter in das Ausland geschickt wird 
(p.4). Hach dpyy is distinct and independent. There is no 
hierarchy of offices—no cursus honorum. Kahrstedt goes so far 
as to deny to the Council (itself an dpyy) authority over other 
dpxai, and in this instance, as in many others, recalcitrant evi- 
dence is put out of court as a series of Sonderfalle (pp. 10f.). 
If it were not so treated the superiority of the Council would be 
proved. Another instance of Vorgesetztenverhaltnis des Rates 
which Kahrstedt should have designated as nur scheinbar is the 
issuance by the Council of orders to the ypappareds xara rpuvtavetay 
(Dow, Prytaneis [Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937], nos. 9-96); for 
this secretary was not an official of the Council (below, p. 236). 
Aristotle’s general statement on the matter is: 
Bovdy] dAAats dpxais wAciota (Ath. Pol., 47). Such 
collaboration implies a right on the part of the Council. Its 
right generally to collaborate gave it a peculiar position. Hach 
prytany it received, and its logistai scrutinized, the accounts of 
the magistrates. The other dpyai had thus the right to act inde- 
pendently but the Council had the right to review their actions. 

In this connection Kahrstedt discusses the office émi 77 SiowKyoe, 
denying to its holder or holders authority over other financial 
officials like the rapias rév orpatiwrikev and of 7a Oewpixd. He 
is undoubtedly right in holding that the rapias tov Syyov was 
kein Finanzminister ; but he cannot possibly be right in identify- 
ing him with the official designated by Demosthenes (XVIII, 
115) as 6 Stocxjoews by Aeschines (II, 149) 
as 6 Kowyv Sioiknow, and by Hyperides (I, 28) as rapias 
éxt aracav. An official whom Aeschines describes as 
Tov tyerepwv mpooddwv éripeAnbeis, who was “ elected ” to a charge 
involving the public or the entire administration of finance, who 
held office (at least in the case of Lycurgus) for four years 
consecutively has nothing in common with one whose sole known 
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function was to make payments on popular vote from the con- 
tingent fund of the demos (é trav cata Wydicpata 
7 Sypw). Nor is this identification helped by Kahrstedt’s affirma- 
tion that Aristotle’s Angabe iiber den rapias orpatwrtikov USW. 
ist Verwechselung mit dem rapias rov Synov (pp. 80 f.). Despite 
Kahrstedt’s argument to the contrary I see no adequate reason 
for believing that what Aristotle says of the tapias trav orpati- 
wruxov (Ath. Pol., 43) was incorrect at his time. After 307 B.C. 
the situation is different. Then this treasurer was still an annual 
official. But Philippos of Acharnai succeeded Habron of 
Boutadai in the office, not at the Panathenaia of Ol. 118.3, but 
at the end of the archon year (demonstrably between the 22d of 
Skirophorion 306/5 and the 14th of Hekatombaion 305/4 B. C. 
[Z. G.? II, 1492, ll. 118 ff., 124 ff.]). That is to say, the tamias 
did not then serve from Panathenaia to Panathenaia, as Aristotle 
writing shortly before 322 B.C. reports. The just conclusion is, 
I think, that at some time between 322 and 307 B.C., perhaps 
in 3807/6 precisely, this office was assimilated to the mass of 
Athenian offices. And I should conjecture that the quadrennial 
charge émi 77 Siouxjoes was dealt with similarly. The record shows 
a period (307/6-302/1 B.C.) during which on order of the 
demos both the rapias rov dyyou and 6 émi rH Siownoe made pay- 
ments from the contingent fund. This record Kahrstedt im- 
pugns: IG II? 463, die Urkunde iiber den Mauerbau, lasst 
Habron den Sohn des Lykurgos 307/6 als ézi 77 Siouyoe (Zeile 
36) Arbeiten vergeben. Das Jahr ist aber Erginzung und not- 
wendig falsch. Der Mauerbau gehort in dem rerpaeris 
(X Redn. 851D; vgl. die Inschrift Zl. 2) von 306-303, zudem 
kann Hagnon 307/6 kein Finanzamt bekleidet haben, da er 
8306/5 rtapias tov otpatwrev ist (II? 1492, 123 f.) und eine 
Kontinuierung von zwei Amtern ohne Rechenschaft in der Zeit 
eine bare Unmoglichkeit ist (u. §42). Habron war ém rf 
diouxjoe. nach 306/5 und da wir ein amtloses Jahr fordern miis- 
sen, ohne aus dem rerpaerys roAeuos herauszukommen, bleibt nur 
304/3 tibrig (p. 13). I cannot accept this transfer of I. G.’, 
II, 463 from 307/6 to 304/38 B.C. It is clear from J. G.’, 
II, 505, 1. 30 that the building of the walls was in progress in 
306/5 B.C. The conclusion seems obvious that the plans of the 
architects for the work were drawn up previously. Hence there 
are sound reasons for dating I. G.’, II, 463, in which these plans 
are recorded, earlier than 306/5, i. e., in 8307/6 B. C. Of the two 
objections raised by Kahrstedt to this date the first (p. 14) has 
no validity. It is true that at this epoch the same fund (ra éis 
7a Kata Ynpiopata) was disbursed in the same year by two dif- 
ferent officials, by 6 emi 77 Siocxyjoe: in J. G.?, II, 500 and the rapéas 
tov Sypov in I. G.?, II, 505; but it is not true, as Kahrstedt 
affirms, that Kein Etatsposten kann zwei konkurrierende Chefs 
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haben. The fact is that in 275/4 B.C. (J. G.?, II, 674) this 
very fund was drawn on, according to public order, by of ézi ri 
and another, doubtless the rapias tov orpatwtidv. We 
have, I believe, to recognize that between 307/6 and 302/1 B. C. 
we have an overlapping of two offices. After 302/1 B.C. the 
tamias of the demos never appears in our records (for J. G.?, 
II, 675 see W. K. Pritchett, A. J. P., 1937, pp. 329 ff.). So far 
as our record shows, his duties were transferred to 6 or of émi 
7 Svoxyoe, With whom at certain times, 276/5, 275/4 B.C. 
(I. G.?, II, 1534, 1. 15; 674), and after 229 B.C. (Dow, 
Prytaneis, pp. 11 ff.), the rapyias rév collaborated. I 
see no reason to abandon the view taken in Hellenistic Athens 
(pp. 23 f.; cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 494), 
that the functions of the éxi tiv amacav held by 
Lycurgus were far-reaching ; but I have become doubtful whether 
those of 6 or oi after 302/1 B.C. were similarly 
extensive (Hell. Athens, p. 100). This charge seems to be in 
reality the continuation of the rov Syuov (so Kahrstedt, 
pp. 14f.). My reason for questioning its controlling authority 
over public finance in the third century B. C. is that, whereas the 
office of the tapyias tov orpatwtixey was sufficiently important for 
services rendered during its tenure to be recorded in decrees in 
honor of distinguished Athenians, no allusion is made in any 
such decree enacted after 307/6 B.C. to services rendered by 
tenants of the office rH 

The second of Kahrstedt’s objections to dating I. G.?, II, 463 
in 307/6 B. C. remains—the impossibility of the same man hold- 
ing two financial offices in consecutive years. The view that this 
was impossible rests primarily on the necessity that a man must 
stand his euthyna for one office before he could assume another. 
On this point Demosthenes, XXIV, 150 is categorical: ov3 
Gpxyv kataotyow dor’ dpxew vrevOvvov dvra érépas apxns. This rule, 
however, was not a bar to the consecutive tenure of offices. The 
strategoi, for example, were subject to euthyna, yet individuals 
held them consecutively. A strategos might also hold a different 
office in the year immediately following (Kahrstedt, p. 6). 
Priesthoods involved euthyna (J. G.*, II, 410, 22; Kahrstedt, 
pp. 3f.), yet consecutive tenure of priesthoods is well-attested. 
For example Theobios of Acharnai was priest of Aphrodite 
Hagne in 98/? and priest of Zeus Kynthios in 97/6 B.C. 
(I. G.?, II, 2336, ll. 215, 239). Doubtless consecutive tenure of 
other offices could be attested if a diligent search were made. It 
is probable that the same person was agoranomos and hoplite 
general in succession in 101/0 and 100/99 B.C. (J. G.?, IT, 
2336, ll. 110, 135). Kahrstedt himself cites an alleged instance 
(p.6): Ein Name findet sich als Thesmothet 103/2, Archon 
102/01, Agonothet fiir zwei Feste, Epimelet von Delos und 
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Leiter der Bank 98/7. Unfortunately this statement is full of 
errors. The thesmothetes was Meidias, not ~“«:cios. Medeios was 
archon, not in 102/1, but in 101/0, and *enant of the other 
offices, not in 98/7, but in 99/8. I cite this as an instance of 
what is unpardonably frequent in the book—carelessness in test- 
ing citations and references. As editor Kahrstedt had done his 
work grave injustice. Coming back to the point at issue I take 
the appearance of Habron of Boutadai as 6 émi rH SdvomKyjoe in 
307/6 and rapias tov otpatwrixov in 306/5 B.C. as proof that 
the euthyna could be so administered that consecutive tenure 
of offices by the same individual was possible. The law published 
by Oliver (Hesperia, IV, pp. 14 ff.) contemplates the contingency 
that a man be elected to an office while still subject to euthyna 
(éav rus dpxet huredOuvos dv). 

Kahrstedt’s book is by title a series of investigations. It con- 
tains a mass of data which if used cautiously will stimulate and 
instruct. But it must be used cautiously. Kahrstedt generalizes 
too fluently. All too frequently the evidence which can be 
adduced or which he himself adduces either does not prove or 
actually invalidates the conclusion he formulates. For example 
on p. 33 he affirms: Dies verhilft zu einer wichtigen Fest- 
stellung: die unvollstandigen Behérden sind durchweg gelost, 
die, bei denen eine Phyle nicht, dafiir eine andere zweimal ver- 
treten ist, sind gewahlt, so die Strategen, so die neun Archonten 
seit dem spiten 4. oder dem 3. Jhdt. (u. § 17), so die Epistaten 
von Eleusis, wir werden nunmehr die Epimeleten der vewpia, die 
IG II? 1604 unvollstindig sind, als gelost, die Hellenotamien 
als gewahlt betrachten diirfen. The consideration which helps 
to establish this criterion is the notorious shortage in the num- 
ber of the tamiai of Athena and of Athena and the Other Gods 
in the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.C. Yet if the 
criterion were valid we should have to rate the Hellenotamiai 
among the allotted officials since we now have a list of these 
magistrates (as yet unpublished) complete with only. seven 
names. Yet Kahrstedt argues strongly that they were elective. 
I do not see what relevance there is between the case of the 
tamiai and the case of the archontes, where it is alleged that 
eine Phyle nicht, dafiir eine andere zweimal vertreten ist. What- 
ever the number of the tamiai was no phyle ever had two repre- 
sentatives on the board. But presumably the case of the strate- 
goi is the helping consideration here. In their case instances 
where one phyle had two strategoi and another phyle had none 
are well attested between 441/0 and 373/2 B.C., but there is 
no evidence that at this time the law was still in existence which 
had reserved one generalship to each phyle. Since in Athens 
the phyle was the active constituent or competitive unit in 
administration, war, and athletic and musical contests, it can- 
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not have failed to assert itself in politics. Hence it accords 
with the realities of political life that officials should be chosen 
largely xara pvAds even when as in the case of the strategoi they 
were elected e drdvrwv (Arist., Ath. Pol., 61). The point is, did 
two archontes in a given year belong to the same phyle? And, 
if so, is this an indication that the archontes were designated 
by election and not by lot? The case for two archontes from one 
phyle in pre-Sullan Athens (after 88 B. C. the fact is undoubted) 
has been presented by Dow (Hesperia, III, pp. 180 ff.). It is 
true, as he points out, that instances of double representation 
are avoided by the assumption, in itself legitimate, that certain 
demes were divided between old and new phylai. Dow’s table 
(p. 177), however, contains only one year in which he con- 
cludes that one phyle furnished two archontes—215/4 B.C. 
(archon Diokles) ; but the reading of the demotic of the pole- 
march in J. G.?, II, 1706, upon which the duplication depends, 
is anything but certain (Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 51, n. 3; 
Dow, Hesperia, II, p. 143, III, p. 187). Other lists, not tabu- 
lated by either Dow or me, J. G.?, II, 2332 (183/2 B.C.) and 
2454, which is part of 2336 (99/8 B.C.), present no anomalies. 
The administrative difficulties which would arise if one of the 
phylai were represented twice on the board in a single year are 
serious. In that case some one of the other eleven or twelve 
phylai must have been unrepresented. Yet the members of the 
board had the important duty of attending, each for his own 
phyle, to the zAjpwors tov and the 
(Hesperia, VII [1938], no. 15). After 88 B.C. the constitu- 
tion of Athens was so changed that it did not matter whether 
two archontes came from one phyle or not. As late as 157 B.C. 
Athens possessed a stock of stone allotment machines (Dow, 
Prytaneis, pp. 198 ff.). Kahrstedt himself feels so strongly the 
connection of the archontes with the phylai that he takes up the 
difficult problem of determining how the adjustment was made 
when the phylai became twelve. For the two phylai not attended 
to by the nine archons plus the secretary of the thesmothetai 
(Arist., Ath. Pol., 55; 59,7; 63) he suggests the priest of Askle- 
pios and the herald of the Areopagos. His observation that in 
286/5 B.C. Phyleus of Eleusis, Aaxwv iepeds rod *AokAnmod, per- 
formed without the title the duties of an archon (J. G.*, II, 
1163) is convincing; but his inference that the archontic role 
was permanently attached to the priesthood of Asklepios has 
nothing to commend it. Probably Phyleus offered himself for the 
job at the sortition and was lucky. All the incident proves is 
that the tenure of a priesthood was not a bar. In Listen der 
Spatzeit wird gern der Herold des Areopags mit den neun 
Archonten zusammengestellt. Presumably, Kahrstedt refers to 
the puzzling lists of archontes collected and edited by Dow 
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(Hesperia, III, pp. 140 ff.), the earliest of which is post-Sullan, 
the latest (J. G.?, II, 1736a), in which alone the secretary of the 
thesmothetai, together with five thesmothetai, is named, belongs 
in the middle of the second century A.D. They have, accord- 
ingly, no relevance for Hellenistic times, and record some un- 
known post-Sullan act or grouping (Dow, pp. 184 f.). Kahrstedt 
continues: 7G II? 2336 (not a list of archontes) kénnen wir 
nachpriifen: Zl. 146 ff. 187 ff. 243 ff. hat er (the herald) eine 
andere Phyle als die neun Archonten, Zl. 97 und 100 ergibt sich 
eine Kollision. There is an error here. Lines 187 ff. give us a 
second collision. No theory can be based on such data. All that 
is disclosed is Kahrstedt’s feeling that every phyle should have a 
representative on the composite board. In this particular I am in 
agreement with him. 

Wahlen als das Normale setzen schon hellenistische Urkunden 
voraus. The documents which Kahrstedt cites to substantiate 
this affirmation (p. 51, n. 5) do not cover the point. J. G.?, IT, 
649, 1. 33 (for a complete text see Dinsmoor, The Archons of 
Athens, p. 8) limits yxe:porovia to the functions of an agonothetes ; 
I. G.?, TI, 1000 simply shows that some magistrate or other was 
“elected ”; J. G.?, II, 1304, ll. 3 ff. defines the “ liturgies ” for 
which the demos “elected” Demainetos of Athmonon: they 
were embassies and generalships. No implications of a wider use 
of “election ” are involved. Kahrstedt proceeds: Jedenfalls ist 
sicher, dass auch die neun Archonten in hellenistischer, sogar 
schon friih-hellenistischer Zeit gewaihlt wurden, wie die Iteration 
fiihrender Politiker zeigt (JG II? 1713, 2. bis 1. Jhdt.). The 
case cited is that of Medeios, archon eponymos from 91/0 to 
89/8 B.C. (as well as in 101/0 B.C.). But who will venture 
to affirm that normal conditions existed at Athens in the years 
which preceded the “anarchy” of 88/7 B.C.? This case has 
but one parallel, for we now know that Argeios did not serve 
twice (Dow, unpublished fragment of J.G.”, II, 2336), the 
tenure of this same charge for two consecutive years, 294/3 and 
293/2 B. C., by Olympiodoros—again in an abnormal period (De 
Sanctis, Riv. di Fil., 1936, pp. 236f.). During his regency 
Demetrios of Phaleron held the office. If he sought it, he need 
only have offered himself as a candidate; others would have seen 
the wisdom of retiring in his favor. We have to reckon in Athens 
with cases of abstention voluntaire (Foucart’s term). Those who 
stood aside would be, naturally, his fellow phyletai; and their 
action would produce the same effect whether the office was elec- 
tive or allotted. The fact that men known to be fiihrende Poli- 
tiker held the archonship precisely during periods of irregularity 
suggests to me that in normal periods they secured it only by 
chance. In this latter way I suppose that it fell to Eurykleides 
in 232/1 B.C. The normal thing between 307/6 and 91/0 
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B. C. is the tenure of the eponymous archonship by inconspicuous 
people. Since we rarely know the demotic or the patronymic of 
the archon eponomos, he is seldom capable of identification. 
Kahrstedt refers to Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 93, 95, 
178, for various conjectured identifications of archons with con- 
tributors for public defense, some of which (Niketes and Chaire- 
phon, for example) are demonstrably incorrect; but the count 
made by Dow (Hesperia, II, p. 442, n. 1), which shows that 
of the 62 persons with demotics listed among the donors who 
responded to a patriotic appeal for money in 241/0 B.C. not a 
single one reappears among the 92 archontes with demotics listed 
in I. G.?, II, 1706 (230/29-213/2 B. C.), discloses the fact that 
the latter were conspicuous neither for their public spirit nor 
for their wealth. Until the contrary is proved I am disposed to 
believe that the earlier method of selecting the archontes was 
maintained during the Hellenistic era. One enigmatic statement 
of Kahrstedt’s requires a comment: Im Jahre 296/5, d. h. bei 
dem Sturz des Lachares wechselt bei der Apocheirotonie der 
Beamten der Archon (JG II? 644f.), ist also kein geloster 
Spiessbiirger, wie man ihn 411 oder 321 und 318 ruhig zu Ende 
amtieren liess (pp. 52, 107, n. 4). All we know about 296/5 
B. C. is that Nikias remained archon for the entire year (J. G.?, 
II, 682, ll. 21 ff.), and that during the period of the second 
Council he was designated torepos. 

Kahrstedt develops the doctrine that when a magistrate or a 
board of magistrates is dated émi row Seiva apxovros he or it served 
for one calendar year precisely, and then he uses this doctrine as 
a criterion by which to determine the Amtzeit of various magis- 
tracies. The doctrine itself is, however, ill-grounded. He says: 
Die Epheben haben ein vom 1. Boédromion an laufendes 
Dienstjahr, dem das Ausbildungspersonal sich notwendig an- 
passen musste. Daher ist die Bezeichnung Kosmet ézi rov Sdeiva 
dpyovros genau wie bei den Epheben (0.8. 70) erst in spathel- 
lenistischer Zeit Mode und wird vorher vermieden. Significantly 
enough he cites no records to justify his final phrase. There is, 
in fact, no evidence for or against this statement. In the case 
of the ephebes the situation is different, and not at all as 
Kahrstedt represents it. In our earliest ephebe record (J. G.?, 
II, 1056, 8334/3 B. C.), which Kahrstedt does not cite, we have 
a clear instance of the usage which Kahrstedt designates as 
“late” and “lax ”—oi of rs Kexpomidos of KryouxAéous 
dpxovros, and it recurs in 315/4 (J. G.?, II, 2970), 269/8 (J. G.?, 
II, 665) and in 243/2 B.C. (J. G.*, II, 681). The term émi roi 
dciva dpxovros designates, as Kahrstedt affirms, their Dienstantritt 
(oi éyypadevres in 8306/5 B.C. (J. G.?, II, 478) and ca. 253/2 
B.C. (1. G2, II, 700, Antiphon archon); but in the second 
instance they are said not only to have been “enrolled” but 
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also to have “ served ” émi [’Avripavros]| dpxovros. This being the 
evidence, I do not see that any basis exists for inferring that an 
office spanned precisely a calendar year because its tenant is 
described as having held it éwi rov Seiva dpxovros. Nor is a be:ter 
basis secured from the other case investigated by Kahrstedt in 
the effort to substantiate his thesis (pp. 91 ff.)—that of the 
treasurers of Athena and of Athena and the Other Gods. In 
I. G.?, I, 255, 1. 323 the treasurers are expressly said to have 
served émi rov Seiva dpxovros notwithstanding that their term 
began, not on Hekatombaion 1, but on Hekatombaion 28 or later. 
This Kahrstedt himself admits. The other instances of similar 
character listed in Treasurers of Athena, p. 138, n. 2 are brushed 
aside as specious; the archon, it is alleged, dates, not the term, 
but an act during the term. Thus in J. G.?, II, 1498 the phrase 
éxi tov Seiva dpxovros indicates simply the “dates of dedication 
of the stelai concerned by the rapia: of the year.” But to make 
this interpretation possible the restoration of lines 9 and 22 given 
in J. G.? has to be rejected and for two reasons (p. 92, n. 2) he 
rejects it. Neither objection is valid. Die Lesung oryAn tamov 
tov tov 7. 5. a. ist unmdglich, der Titel heisst rapia 
tav dAdwv Oewv, das letzte Wort darf nicht fehlen. But in line 8 
it is lacking. Lines 22 and 10 are, he affirms, each one letter too 
short (40 instead of 41). But the normal line has 40 letters. 
The line of 41 letters is the exception: it is found only three 
times in frg. a (9, 12,14). 

It is, I think, fair to say that Kahrstedt’s presentation and 
use of evidence do not command confidence. For good measure 
three further examples of his lack of care and circumspection, of 
his proneness to score a point without making sure of his ground, 
are appended. (1) On page 134 he says: Das Prytanenkollegium 
IG II? 1749 zahlt nur 49 Mitglieder, das ist in Ordnung, der 
50. Mann ist der Ratsschreiber des Jahres II? 228. That is 
wrong, and the inferences drawn (p. 34) are invalid. The cor- 
rect explanation of the defect in the prytany-list may be found in 
Kirchner’s note on I. G.”, II, 1749. Brillant (Les secrétaires 
athéniens, pp. 49 f.) presents the right view regarding the secre- 
tary. The secretary was not a member of the Council at all, that 
is to say, he was an official of the state. This was pointed out 
by Meritt in publishing the prytany-decree of the year 155/4 
B.C. (Hesperia, III, p. 35), and has been set beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt by line 43 of this same decree, republished with 
additional fragments by Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 148 ff. Here the 
secretary Philiskos, son of Krates, of Paiania is not listed among 
the prytaneis though the catalogue for Paiania is complete. (2) 
On page 35, after tabulating the tribal relations of the prytany- 
secretaries between 307/6 and 286/5 B.C., Kahrstedt remarks: 
Auch dies setzt voraus, dass der Schreiber des Jahres des Diokles 
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(288/7), in IG II? 650 ein ‘AAaevs, zur IV. Phyle gerechnet 
wird: normal ist ‘Adaios IV. Phyle, ‘Araet’s IX. This is in- 
correct. In all the instances cited in P.-W.-K., Real-encyclopadie, 
V, pp. 39 f. or otherwise known to me, where Halai belongs to 
Aegeis, the demotic is ‘AAaeds. ‘AAaios is simply a mistake on 
the part of Stephanos of Byzantium. (3) On pages 30f. he 
writes: Die Epimeleten der Dionysien sind bei Aristot. 56, 4 
zehn Mann nach den Phylen, im friihen dritten Jahrhundert 
wird diese Riicksicht nicht genommen®), trotzdem ihre Starke 
zur Phylenzahl stimmt”), wohl aber wieder im zweiten Jahr- 
hundert (JG II? 896, 42 ff.: 24 Mann auf 12 Phylen verteilt). 
There is considerable confusion here and the notes add to it. 
Note 8 on page 30 cites in support of the statement made in the 
text J. G.?, II, 668, 676. But 676 deals with the epimeletai of 
the Disoteria, not of the Dionysia, and in 668, while the epi- 
meletai bear no relation to the phylai (3 were from Antigonis 
and none at all from Erechtheis, Pandionis, or Akamantis), 
their number does not agree with the number of the phylai. 
They were 10, the phylai at this time (268/7 B.C.) 12. In 
note 1 on page 31 we are told: Bei der Vermehrung der Phylen 
hat man offenbar das Kollegium verstarkt und die Bindung an 
die Phylen beibehalten, dann erst spater die letztere kassiert. 
What is true is that in the later period, when the phylai were 
again 12 (186/5 B.C.), the number of the epimeletai was in- 
deed 24, but tribal distribution was disregarded. Of the 24 
listed in J. G.?, II, 896 Aigeis furnished 6 (possibly 7), Oineis 
furnished 4, and Attalis none. 

I regret to have had to report thus unfavorably on a book 
written by a scholar from whose earlier work I have learned so 
much. In justice to him I must also add that the defects noted 
are not inconsistent with the existence in the book of good argu- 
ments and suggestive ideas. These cannot be ignored by scholars 
with impunity. 

W. S. Ferauson. 


C. J. De Vocet. Een Keerpunt in Plato’s Denken. Amster- 
dam, H. J. Paris, 1936. Pp. 266. 


The title of this book is the statement of its thesis, and it is 
hardly necessary t6*add that the “ crisis” to which it refers is 
the Parmenides. Dr. De Vogel begins his study of this much 
debated dialogue by outlining three possible interpretations of 
the first section: the theory of ideas attacked by Parmenides is 
1) Plato’s early theory, a revision of which is announced by 
this criticism, or 2) a parody of Plato’s theory as it was mis- 
understood by others, or 3) Socrates’ own theory of ideas which 
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Plato here criticizes in order to pass on later to his own philo- 
sophical system. Ultimately no one of these interpretations is 
accepted ; they are, Dr. De Vogel thinks, mere theoretical abstrac- 
tions of parts of the truth which cuts transversely across them. 
In the Socrates of this dialogue there is much of Plato’s earlier 
self; but the critique here given contains many of the objections 
made by others to the theory, and to that very form of the theory 
which was closest to Socrates’ teaching, for—although Socrates 
had no theory of ideas in the sense that Burnet maintained— 
his whole life’s work was an indication which for Plato pointed 
to the ideas. 

The study begins with a consideration of the third interpreta- 
tion and consists in a refutation of the theories of Burnet and 
Taylor. In the refutation itself there is little that is new; but 
in the course of the section a number of positive interpretations 
are given. The second section deals with the “crisis”; this 
begins with the Theaetetus, where the conception of the senses 
as instruments through which perception occurs shows that 
the position of the Phaedo has been abandoned and the estab- 
lishment of a new basis has become necessary. The antinomies 
of the Parmenides then destroy the division between the world 
of ideas and the world of experience; the ideas are changed 
from being “objects of thought” and become “ points of de- 
parture ” for thought. Thus Plato has overcome the Parmeni- 
dean philosophy of absolute being but therewith his own phi- 
losophy too which has been “a turning away from the visible 
to seek the idea in itself.” The ideas now have an aspect above 
being and thought but also an aspect which is turned toward 
our world; non-being, opposition, change, movement are no 
longer alien to the world of ideas, and so a bridge is thrown 
between the two worlds. So far as the Parmenides is concerned, 
De Vogel is in accord with Natorp; with regard to Plato’s 
philosophy in general he seeks to establish a middle ground 
between Natorp and Ritter “but one that inclines more toward 
the former than toward the latter.” Yet he does not deny the 
“metaphysical aspect ” of the ideas, although he thinks that 
Plato recoiled from the theory of real existences apart from 
phenomena and avoided the answer; and since he refuses to 
take the Timaeus as a “reversion to the early mythical meta- 


1 Phaedo, 96 ff., for example, though not “historical” in Burnet’s 
sense, is an account of Socrates’ thought as it was developed by Plato 
in the direction which he felt Socrates himself had indicated. “It is 
really Socrates . . . who relates his life history; but where Socrates 
finds his own method .. . there the pupil, who is conscious of being the 
spiritual heir, has him speak in the language of the Academy.” This 
leads the interpreter, who rejects Taylor’s portrait of Socrates based on 
the Clouds, to picture Socrates, nevertheless, as the leader of a group 
of intimate students and interested in natural science. 
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physics ” he is bound to admit that Plato never surrendered the 
ideas as eternal essences and to say that there is a certain basis 
that remained untouched by the “critical turn” in Plato’s 
thought: the opposition of the Phaedo was overcome, but the 
belief in the ideas, in the superiority of the spiritual to the 
material, was not thereby altered. 

If, however, as De Vogel says and as the passages which 
he cites show (p. 235), Plato never disavowed the doctrine of 
the “classical dialogues,” what was this deep change that was 
“not a surrender and a refutation ” of the earlier doctrine, this 
“reversal” that did not break the “unity” of his thought? 
Is it true, in the first place, that the analysis of the Theaetetus 
“supersedes ” the doctrine of the Phaedo? Without pressing the 
point of the difference of theme and of dramatic 760s in the two 
dialogues, a point that deserves more attention than philosophical 
interpreters usually give it, I should note that even in the Phaedo 
it is by using the senses that we recover the knowledge lost at 
birth (75 E-76 A), for it is the sensible objects that remind us 
of the essences to which we refer the sense data (74 A—75 B), 
whereas in the T'’heaetetus, however necessary the instrumentality 
of sensation may be, sensation itself has no power to perceive the 
truth of anything (186 E) and the soul by itself comprehends the 
being and truth of everything (186 B-D), for it is the soul, not 
the senses, with which we perceive even the sensibles (184 D). 
That in this process of knowledge there are for some things 
auxiliary organs and none for others, this is no revolutionary 
discovery of the Theaetetus which makes necessary for Plato a 
new consideration of his basic tenets. The concern of the 
analysis in the Theaetetus is not to vindicate for sensation a 
positive function in thought but, on the contrary, to show that 
even sensation cannot be accounted for by the senses alone. Nor 
is it evident how the “antinomies ” of the Parmenides destroy 
the gap between ideas and phenomena, for, even if we grant that 
with them non-being (i.e. otherness) and movement enter the 


world of ideas, how would this create a peraéd between ideas and 


phenomena? The Timaeus solemnly emphasizes the absolute 
separateness of the ideas (52 A: eis éavTd 
eis GAXO zor idv) ; like so many interpreters from 
Aristotle on, De Vogel fails to distinguish between the “ inter- 
communication of ideas ” and the “ participation of phenomena ” 
in the ideas. This whole attempt, however, to find a positive 
doctrine expressed in the “ antinomies” still seems to me per- 
verse. It pays no attention to the concluding sentence of the dia- 
logue in which Plato says that the same results follow from both 
propositions: €v «i éorw «ire py éorw, itself and the others in 
relation to themselves and to one another are and are not, appear 
and do not appear, all in every way! In short, the critique is 
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entirely destructive, and the point of it is that one proposition 
is as absurd as the other. If, however, we can maintain neither, 
there is no reason to combine the two and to suppose that in the 
combination is to be found Plato’s “ new system.” Rather, we 
are forced to say that “there are many One’s,” 7a év of the 
Philebus, the “ monads” concerning which that dialogue refers 
to the same difficulties as are raised in the first part of the 
Parmenides, the ideas which are a plurality of indivisible, un- 
alterable units. The second part of the dialogue is, after all, an 
indirect defense of Plato’s doctrine, not the announcement of a 
revolution in that doctrine itself. Neither here nor in the 
Sophist, however, is the precise nature of participation explained 
(cf. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 297) ; and Plato 
could not explain it. De Vogel is quite right in saying that 
Plato could not say what the idea is but that he could and had 
to say that no notion of a concrete thing, no empirical concept, 
no judgment is possible without the ideas; but he is mistaken 
in supposing that either Plato or he himself succeeds in explain- 
ing “the nature of the connection between idea and empirical 
concept.” 

Perhaps the best part of this book is the careful and usually 
acute discussion of the work of modern interpreters ; the remarks 
on Robin, Jaeger, Stenzel, and Wundt, besides the critique of 
Burnet and Taylor, deserve special notice. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tue JoHns HopKins UNIVERSITY. 


A. W. Gomme. Essays in Greek History and Literature. Ox- 
ford, Blackwell, 1937. Pp. viii 298. 15s. 


These twelve essays, as the author modestly entitles them, 
have to do with a variety of subjects, ranging from prehistoric 
trade routes in Boeotia, or the Athenian law of citizenship, to 
the art of Menander; they are preceded by a spirited attack 
upon the particularism that proclaims “ Science for the scien- 
tists ” and seeks to eject the historian from the temple, and fol- 
lowed by two brief letters to the Times, previously unpublished. 
Behind this seeming diversity will be found an element of unity. 
The author is distrustful of the brilliant paradox which flashes 
out new truth as though by miraculous inspiration; he is like- 
wise coldly skeptical toward the time honored generalization 
that long tradition has clothed with a sort of de facto sanctity. 
So he deals his blows impartially against Bérard’s law of 
isthmuses as applied to Cadmean Thebes, Hasebroek’s theories 
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of ancient industry and trade, the analysis of the battle of 
Mantinea proposed by Woodhouse, Wilamowitz’ discovery that 
Thucydides wrote his account of Sphacteria before 421, and 
also against current generalizations regarding the position of 
women in Athens, the condition of the Greek city-state after 
Chaeronea, the degeneracy of the Greeks in the fourth century, 
and the qualities of Menander as compared with Roman adapta- 
tions of the New Comedy. In thus avoiding uncritical en- 
thusiasm for what is new and uncritical reverence for what is 
old, he achieves a golden mean which recalls the Hellenic dis- 
trust of extremes. He exhibits also a commendable disrespect 
for authority; we feel that illustrious sponsorship of a theory 
invites rather than deters his attack. 

Of the studies which have not previously appeared in print, 
the best in my opinion is “ The Speeches in Thucydides” (pp. 
156-189). Gomme begins by defending the interpretation of 
I, 22, 1 in accordance with normal Greek usage against the 
tortuous misconstructions to which Schwartz was led by his pre- 
conceived notions; he then examines in some detail the speeches 
and the circumstances in which they were delivered, and con- 
cludes that Thucydides consistently endeavored to report the 
general tenor of what actually was said. The essay contains 
some acute observations on differences between the speeches in 
Thucydides and in Herodotus. 

Like most of us, the author is not able always to avoid the 
pitfalls against which he warns. Thus his interpretation of 
Aristotle, Cons. Ath., 42, 1 in “Two Problems of Athenian 
Citizenship Law” (pp. 67-86) seems to me not entirely objec- 
tive; if we should apply Gomme’s method in all its rigor to the 
entire passage, we should have to conclude from 6 pév édinow 
that appeals were mandatory and invariable. Least satisfactory 
perhaps is “ Traders and Manufacturers in Greece ” (pp. 42-66). 
The general position is sound, but the argument is sketchy and 
we occasionally feel that the author is not entirely at home 
amid such details, for example, as are involved in the classifica- 
tion and leasing of mines (p. 49), rates of interest on sea loans 
(p. 53), banking loans and deposits (p. 54), mortgages, metics, 
and ownership of land (pp. 55, 60f.) and that some of his 
generalizations call for scrutiny. Other reservations suggest 
themselves in the other essays, but in general the author’s knowl- 
edge is deep as well as broad. 

GrorcE M. CALHoun. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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E1nak Lirstept. Vermischte Studien zur lateinischen Sprach- 
kunde und Syntax (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis XXIII). Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
and Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xiii+ 232. 10s. 
6 d. 


This book, by one who has long been a leader in his field, 
treats of a large variety of words and constructions in late 
Latin. It is a work of unusual skill and patience and one which, 
in tracing the courses of linguistic change, consistently avoids 
the pitfall of over-simplification and gives the facts in all their 
complexity. 

While the book is in a sense a supplement to the author’s 
Syntactica and an enriched revision of his Spéitlateinische 
Studien, it contains a great deal of new matter. It differs from 
Lofstedt’s earlier works in giving greater prominence to medi- 
aeval Latin and in including late Greek within its scope. From 
the Latin of all periods as well as from the Romance tongues, 
from Greek, and occasionally from other languages, light is 
derived for the study of late Latin, which is the author’s chief 
concern. On the other hand, light is reflected from late Latin 
upon the Latin of other periods, upon the Romance languages, 
and upon late Greek. For example, the use of dolor in late 
Latin in the sense of “passion” supports the reading dolores 
in Prop., I, 10, 13 and II, 15, 35, where some editors have 
“ emended ” to calores. Indeed a rather extensive clearing away 
of “emendations” should result from the publication of this 
book. Lofstedt argues convincingly for the restoration of the 
readings of the best MSS in Ennius (Scen., 222) and Seneca 
thetor (Controv., VII, 1, 27), as well as in many late Latin 
writers. He justifies, too, inscriptional readings which have 
been called in question (e.g., p. 110). He supplements the 
Thesaurus at various points. 

Of more than philological interest is the illustration given on 
pp. 203-204 of the dependence of history on philology. Jordanes, 
Getica, III, 22, a passage in which are described the habitations 
of a number of Old Norse tribes, quorum omnium sedes sub uno 
plant ac fertilis, was formerly misinterpreted because sub wno 
was not understood. Accepting Mommsen’s explanation that the 
phrase meant similiter, students distributed the tribes in various 
ways along the east and west coasts of Sweden, until Lauritz 
Weibull demonstrated by means of passages from Commodian 
and Benedict that swb uno means “ together ” and so proved that 
the tribes in question lived in one locality (Arkiv fér nordisk 
filologi, XLI (1925), pp. 230 f.). 

The only defect of the Vermischte Studien is a formal one, 
the incompleteness of the Indices and the brevity of the Table 
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of Contents. The following references are omitted from the 
Index of Passages: Catullus, 50, 17 (p. 116), Lucretius, I, . 
(p. 85), III, 526 (p. 119), VI, 805 (p. 85), Ov., Am., Il, 2 . 
33 (p. 124), Paul. Nol., Carm., XXXI, 4 (p. 119), Petron. (1) 
9g. [Biicheler-Heraeus] (p. 72), Stat., Silv., II, 
218 (p. 119), Vergil (?), Moretum, 83 (p. 124). 

As parallel to the examples of the use of vocare in the sense 
of invocare, cited p. 126, n. 1, Lofstedt might have mentioned 
Aeneid, I, 290, Vocabitur hic quoque votis. 

To summarize the book, Part I (pp. 1-68) consists of his- 
torical studies of certain uses of particles. These uses include: 
(1) the employment of a single nec in the sense of nec... 
nec; (2) the employment of ut (rarely sicut) and, after ex- 
pressions of place, whi in the sense of gut, quae, quod; (3) a 
wide variety of uses of quod: (a) its use with words expressing 
likeness, difference, etc.; (b) its rare use without a correlative, 
in the meaning “as”; (c) its combination with propter, post, 
ad, statum, mox, usque and, in Merovingian and Carolingian 
documents, interim (interim quod =“ until”); (d) the rare 
use of temporal quod (= German als) ; (4) the use of guam (a) 
in the sense of sicut, (b) as correlative with tantus, (c) after 
the adverb adeo, (d) in the sense of tam... quam, (e) in 
the meanings of quam ut, quam si, quam qui; (5) the use of 
nist (a) with adversative force, (b) after a comparative, (c) 
after tam—in all three cases only in a negative context—, (d) 
in one instance in very late Latin in the sense of “ except,” in an 
affirmative context; (6) the otiose use of -que (e. g., ideoque = 
ideo) and the related phenomenon of the employment of quis, 
uter, quicum .. . for quisque, uterque, quicumque ... ; (7) 
the use of adverbs and adverbial expressions with the function 
of conjunctions; (8) the pleonastic use of particles. 

Part II (pp. 69-196) deals with the following subjects: (1) 
loqui (dicere) de aliquo—=male loqu ... ; (2) secretum = 
“secret intercourse,” etc.; (3) horae (dies, anni) aliquot 
(paucae) horae (etc.) ; tempus = “a (longer or shorter) period 
of time”; ante hos dies—=“ several days ago”; (4) some uses 
of prozimus; (5) active verbal adjectives in -bilis; (6) num- 
quam sui; (7) ellipsis of fiert (evenire); (8) etymologizing 
semantic change and word coinage; (9) libere and liber 
(liberare) in late Latin; (10) refert = differt; (11) arida and 
similar elliptical expressions; (12) wna as a preposition; (13) 
observare = cavere, and related matters; (14) dolor =“ pas- 
sion,” “love”; (15) simple for compound verbs; (16) abstract 
nouns in -tus, derived from verbs; (17) reperior as a deponent 
verb; (18) the impersonal use of dicit, potest, debet, etc.; (19) 
loosely used relative clauses; (20) the double object; ( 21) illogical 
expression with verbs of saying, etc. (Nam et quod bonus Pater, 
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bonus Filius, bonus Spiritus sanctus, sicut probatur) ; (22) the 
use of corpus to denote a part of the body; (23) a peculiar use of 
decipere; (24) praeterea = praesertim; (25) cibus, cibora, a 
type of declension in vulgar Latin; (26) ad horam and its 
variants; (27) accusative of price; (28) some uses of inter; 
(29) post se reverti and similar expressions; (30) solus or the 
like = praeter ceteros, praecipue; (31) infinitive for imperative ; 
(32) the bare accusative of the gerund, expressing purpose. 

In an appendix (pp. 197-216) are traced the interrelations of 
Latin and Greek in late antiquity, as these are observable in a 
variety of syntactical constructions and word uses. Introduction, 
Table of Contents, Bibliography, Index of Subjects, Index of 
Words, and Index of Passages complete the volume. 


AuIcE F. BRAUNLICH. 
GovucHER COLLEGE. 


Ernest Dutoir. Le Théme de l’adynaton dans la poésie antique. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1936. Pp. xiv-+177. 30 francs. 


Ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere cervi, 
et freta destituent nudos in litore piscis, 
ante pererratis amborum finibus exsul 
aut Ararim Parthus bibet aut Germania Tigrim, 
quam nostro illius labatur pectore vultus. 
Virgil, Bucolics, I, 59-63. 


These lines well exemplify a figure familiar to all readers of 
Greek and Latin poetry. Sooner, it runs, shall there occur a 
designated phenomenon (which is admittedly impossible, or all 
but impossible) than so-and-so shall happen. Or, in the positive 
form, so long as so-and-so shall endure, so long shall a stated 
condition last. Thus the poet makes vivid his denial or his 
affirmation by connecting it with the foedera naturat. 

Aspects of this figure have been examined by various scholars, 
notably by H. V. Canter in a brief but systematic study, “ The 
Figure AAYNATON in Greek and Latin Poetry,” A.J. P., LI 
(1930), pp. 32-41, which classified nearly two hundred examples, 
chiefly on the basis of the logical forms of expression. The ex- 
cellent new study by Ernest Dutoit, completed before Canter’s 
article appeared but delayed in publication, is not based on a 
larger collection of examples; but it has the merit of a fuller and 
of a chronological treatment, whereby each example and its 
context is discussed and the characteristics of the individual poets 
are illuminated. An Index classifies all the examples under 
thirteen categories, based on their content. 

Most frequent in bucolic, elegiac, and dramatic poetry, the 
adynaton finds a place also in epic, lyric, and satire; it occurs 
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more often in Latin than in Greek. Many paradoxes are tra- 
ditional and proverbial; the term dévvarov itself derives chiefly 
from paroemiographers. The classical writers on style for the 
most part neglect the figure; Donatus, however, soberly labels 
Aeneid, XII, 203-211 as “impossible.” Whether the device in 
general should be termed a oyjya (figura) or a comparatio has 
been argued ; it might be called simply a rézos (locus communis). 
M. Dutoit makes out a good case for the term théme, with its 
suggestion of a musical motztf. 

A considerable range of phenomena finds its way into the 
adynaton. The leafing of a staff is as old as Homer (A, 233- 
241). Of frequent occurrence are rivers flowing backwards 
(dvw rorapov, Euripides, Medea, 410), the counting of sand or 
of stars, the matings of alien beasts, the washing of a brick. 
Some paradoxes, such as the compatibility of alien beasts and 
kindly spontaneity on the part of Nature, were linked with the 
idea of the Golden Age—lost, but not the less desirable. Roman 
patriotism conceived as adynata the fall of Rome or of the 
religion of Rome. Ovid holds the doubtful honor of being the 
poet who most exploited the adynaton, which indeed lends itself 
to hyperbole and rhetoric of the Ovidian kind. Later writers 
use it with little freshness of style. One must agree with M. 
Dutoit: V’abus de Vadynaton coincide avec Vabus, en poésie, de 
la rhétorique. 

WILLIAM C, GREENE. 

HarvarRD UNIVERSITY. 


Cart Ertk Hotm. Griechisch-Agyptische Namenstudien. Gote- 
borg, Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1936. Pp. XIV + 169; 
1 Plate. 6.50 Kr. 


This monograph is a study of the personal names derived 
from the god Kronos and the Egyptian Earth-god Geb with 
whom Kronos was identified. Holm has collected all the occur- 
rences of such names in published and certain unpublished 
material available to him, has distributed these names according 
to time and place, and has studied the implications of these 
distributions. The basis of the study is thus statistical, but, 
while some valuable results are arrived at, Holm’s handling of 
statistics is open to criticism on two scores. Holm reduces all 
his data to percentages, with the result that many of his “ statis- 
tics ” are meaningless, as, e. g., when he tells us (p. 119) that 
only 1.9 per cent. of the Geb-name bearers have double names, 
as against 5 per cent. of the Kronos-name bearers! The second 
and more important fault is Holm’s tendency to treat his present 
figures if not as definitive, at least as valid on an arbitrary scale. 
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This is perhaps most clearly seen when he undertakes to show 
the relative frequency of Geb and Kronos names in the Fayum by 
comparing the number of occurrences of such names in each 
century with the total number of personal names found in the 
sources from the same century. A table presents the figures and 
percentages, and two graphs illustrate the resultant relationships 
(pp. 46-47). But the result of this elaborate presentation is to 
give us the relative frequency of these names im our sources, 
which, in view of the fragmentary and uneven nature of the 
latter (papyri, ostraca, inscriptions), is no index of the true 
relativity. This could be computed accurately only from a com- 
plete census of the population—a thing which we are not likely 
ever to have except perhaps for individual localities. But the 
impossibility of attaining an accurate index does not justify the 
acceptance of calculations such as Holm’s as a pis aller, since our 
fortuitous sources cannot be considered as giving us a fair 
sample of the population. 

Holm’s chief results are these: 

Chapter I. In the Greek rendering of Geb, an » vocalization 
prevailed in the Fayum, and an o(v) vocalization in Upper 
Egypt. Similarly, the “ Schluss-k” which follows the god’s 
name in Demotic is in Greek regularly (with three exceptions) 
retained in the e group, and not (with one exception) in the 
o group. Such data should be of value in the study of the 
development of the local Coptic dialects. 

Chapter III. Great frequency of related nomina theophora in 
any region is an indication of the existence in that region of an 
important cult of the god from whom the names are derived. At 
Tebtynis the cult of Kronos-Geb was identified with the chief 
cult of the vicinity, that of Soknebtynis (one of the forms of the 
crocodile nome-god, Sobk [otxos]), and the papyri from 
Tebtynis contain 2/3 the Geb and Kronos names found thus 
far in all Egypt. Conversely, Holm explains the complete absence 
of Kronos names in the papyri from such prolific Fayumic sites 
as Karanis and Soknopaiou Nesos as due partly to the smaller 
Hellenic element in the population of those villages, and partly 
to the lack there of the identification of Kronos-Geb with (the 
local form of) Sobk. 

In the same chapter Holm lists those occurrences of Geb and 
Kronos names in which the racial stratum or social status of the 
bearer is indicated or may be deduced. He finds Kronos names 
borne by Greeks and Egyptians alike, but Geb names only very 
rarely borne by Greeks; and concludes in effect (“ Schlussbemer- 
kungen,” pp. 168-169) that while, as frequently observed before, 
from the second century B. C. onward a Greek name is no longer 
an indication of origin, an Egyptian name can safely be taken 
as indicating the Egyptian origin of its bearer in the absence of 
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evidence to the contrary. This conclusion, based as it now is on 
a study of Geb and Kronos names only, should be placed on a 
firmer basis by extending the lines of Holm’s researches to other 
groups of names. 


NApPHTALI LEwIs. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


Vixtor Péscut. Rodmischer Staat und griechisches Staats- 
denken bei Cicero (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Bd. 104). 
Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 187. 8.50 M. 


In spite of some shortcomings and certain unpleasant features 
(noted by Professor Keyes, Class. Weekly, 1937, pp. 192 ff.) this 
is a very good book. It deserves study if only because it includes 
the fullest and best treatment of the influence of Plato’s Repub- 
lic and Cicero’s De Republica. In the first chapter Dr. Péschl 
springs a surprise on us: the same contrast between the mixed 
constitution and simple forms of government (monarchy, democ- 
racy, etc.) as in Cicero’s De Rep., I is found in Plato’s Legg., 
III and the features regarded as typical of the simple consti- 
tutions are the same in both works. Somehow these ideas must 
have found their way from Plato into the source of Cicero’s first 
book. As to this source, Dr. Péschl allows us to think of 
Dikaiarchos or some other Peripatetic philosopher while rightly 
rejecting, for the first book, Panaitios for whom Professor 
Pohlenz has recently shown an unreasonable predilection. 

In the same chapter (I) Dr. Péschl also tries his hand at the 
question why Cicero interrupts and in a way damages his plea 
for a mixed constitution in book I, 46-64, by putting in argu- 
ments for kingship as the best simple form of government. 
Here, however, it is hard to follow him. For, although the 
Roman habit of resorting to a dictator in times of stress appears 
among Cicero’s arguments and although in the Somnium it is 
said of Scipio: Dictator rem publicam constituas oportebit, one 
can hardly believe that Cicero thinks of dictatorship where he 
pleads for kingship. 

In chapter II we are given a new comparison of Cicero’s De 
Rep., IL and Polybios’ account of the Roman constitution and 
a refutation of Taeger’s book, Die Archaeologie des Polybios 
(1922). Yet, more important and probably the most valuable 
chapter of the book is the third, with its careful comparison of 
both structure and argument of Plato’s Republic and Cicero’s 
De Rep. It appears from Dr. Poschl’s discussion that next to 
the Roman state Plato’s work was by far the most important 
source of inspiration for Cicero, and, I think, he has every right 
to hold this view, in spite of the fact that owing to Hellenistic 
influences Cicero started his work not with an inquiry into the 
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nature of justice but with a theory about the best form of 
government. Dr. Péschl himself points out that this accounts 
for some further differences between the two works. There is 
little room for criticism of his illuminating treatment of the 
internal organization of the state, the réle of education, the ideal 
of the statesman, and the problem of political leadership in both 
works. If anything is not quite satisfactory it is the chapter on 
wustitia (pp. 137 ff.), for a comparison between De Rep., III, 27 
and Plato, Rep., II, 361 suggests that, contrary to what Péschl 
tells us, Cicero follows Plato in discussing justice with reference 
not only to the state but also to the individual’s happiness. 

Dr. Péschl rightly maintains that in the description of dis- 
ciplina and of the moral basis of the state in De Rep., IV and V 
Cicero draws to a very large extent on existing Roman condi- 
tions and is at times even led to criticize Plato’s theories as 
falling short of the ideal attained (or attainable) in Rome. I 
was particularly pleased to see that in this connection he has 
done what many other scholars ought to have done, namely, 
examined whether or not John of Salisbury knew Cicero’s De 
Rep. He makes it probable (pp. 136 ff.) that John is indebted 
to Cicero’s work in his description of both healthy and un- 
healthy effects which works of art may produce on a susceptible 
mind (Polycraticus, VII, 9). On the possible existence of 
copies of Cicero’s De Rep. until the twelfth century see H. 
Fuchs, Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke (Berlin, 
1927), pp. 238, 243, and Reitzenstein, in Deutsche Literatur- 
zeittung, 1927, 2204 (with reference to p. 117, 6, Ziegler). 

Dr. Poschl’s book should also be consulted for the historical 
connection between Cicero’s emphasizing of the Roman cardinal 
virtues and the program of moral reform carried out by Augus- 
tus, for, although his suggestions here are not as brilliantly 
original as e.g. Reitzenstein’s, he has the merit of avoiding 
some of Reitzenstein’s extravagances. 

It is a pity that Dr. Poschl is not familiar with some impor- 
tant work on the De Rep. done e.g. by Ciaceri, Keyes, Smith 
and Sabine, W. W. How (J.R. St., 1930). However, this 
shortcoming and some others are certainly outweighed by the 
merits of the book. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
MicH. 


CaRL EpuarD VON ERFFA. Aiddés und verwandte Begriffe 
in ihrer Entwicklung von Homer bis Demokrit (Philologus, 
Supplementband XXX, Heft 2). Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937. 


This monograph offers a comprehensive study of an important 
group of concepts. Passages dealing not only with aids, but 
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alsc with vépeots, dixn, d€os, EXeos, c€Bas, aicxpov, 
and various related verbs and adjectives are collected and dis- 
cussed. The difficult problem of analyzing their relationships 
is handled with judgment and restraint and the author can 
seldom be accused of attempting to prove too much. He has 
consulted many editions of the Greek texts and has read widely 
in the German secondary literature. Wilamowitz is quoted fre- 
quently, but not uncritically. English and American scholar- 
ship is represented chiefly by standard editions, such as Gilder- 
sleeve’s Pindar. An earlier work in the same field, Schultz’ 
Rostock dissertation of 1910, has been duly considered and not 
a few of its views are criticized, not only with regard to indi- 
vidual passages, but also in its general conclusions, as for 
example in making too sharp a distinction between aidciofa and 
aicxvvec Oar. 

The material is arranged in chapters according to authors. 
In Homer aids already covers a considerable range of meanings, 
the underlying idea being that of “Scheu.” Here and else- 
where it is emphasized that the word has passive and active senses 
and that the latter, far from designating a merely negative re- 
straining force, describes a positive factor in the determination of 
conduct. The enforcing sanction of Homeric aides is to be found 
in the standards of a society of nobles. In Hesiod, however, it 
is no longer connected with rank and appears as a generalized 
concept, being no longer applied merely to single concrete situa- 
tions. In the lyric poets the term aidws has a wide application. 
It is noted among other things that in Tyrtaeus and Callinus 
it is now connected with the wéAus community and that with 
Solon it becomes subordinated to dikn. In Aeschylus aides some- 
times plays an important part in the dramatic conflict. It is 
brought into closer connection with dicy and with piety towards 
the gods. In Sophocles it is similarly brought into connection 
with cwdpoovvn and etoeBeia. Euripides’ interest in psychology 
leads him at times to treat aidés as a special characteristic of 
certain individuals; indeed several of his characters are per- 
sonifications of aidws. A new development, due to the influence 
of contemporary thought, is the tendency to question the validity 
of universal standards of aidws and such qualities. Aristophanes 
also reflects this tendency. Another feature of his work is the 
frequency of dvadefa with its related words and the implication 
that this is especially characteristic of orators and politicians. 
Herodotus offers little material and this contains nothing that 
is new. With Thucydides the terms in question gain in signifi- 
cance because of their application to international relations and 
the relations of the individual to the state. The chapter on the 
Presocratics gives a prominent place to the myth of Protagoras 
and the relativism of Archelaus, the latter of which is used te 
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lead up to a discussion of the dictum of Democritus (Diels, 
B 264). In this we have an attempt to overcome the relativism 
and subjectivity which followed the breakdown of voéuo by find- 
ing a new sanction in the individual man’s duty éavrov aideioba; 
only thus could the concept of aidws once more become fruitful. 

A few debatable points may be mentioned. The connection of 
Homeric aides with “ Adelsethik ” is not convincing. The inclu- 
siveness of X, 106 implies that masses as well as classes were 
taken into account. The Homeric doctrine that noblesse oblige 
was surely relative rather than exclusive. It was Euripides who 
applied yevvaios to a peasant, but Homer’s application of dios to 
a swineherd shows at least a tendency to ascribe “ noble ” quali- 
ties to humble characters. In the discussion of Humenides, 710 
the suggestion that aiSovpevos rov dpxov is a legal formula is not 
supported by evidence. It is hard to see why Antigone, 540 
should refer to “ Scheu ” rather than “ Scham ”; Ismene’s pre- 
ceding speech shows that she wishes to be regarded already as 
an accessory. In the discussion of fragment 619 of Sophocles, 
which is taken to be a revelation of the poet’s own views, the 
author appears to lean rather heavily upon a fragment of rather 
uncertain significance. Finally, in the discussion of Euripides, 
and still more of Aristophanes, he has perhaps not made it suffi- 
ciently clear that many utterances may be introduced for the 
purpose of implied criticism. 

But the work as a whole is sound and useful. The quotation 
and paraphrase of passages increase the bulk of the book, but 
greatly assist the reader. Reference is facilitated by a full table 
of contents, page headings, and an index of passages. In a study 
which rightly aims at completeness much is inevitably included 
which the reader may have known or guessed before, as well as 
many phenomena to which no particular significance can be 
attached. But it affords a good instance of the value of having 
general impressions of the development of Greek thought con- 
firmed by the detailed study of individual word groups and ideas. 


Victorta H. G. Ropertson. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


TrRENE RosENzZweIc. Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman Iguvium. 
London, Christophers, 1937. Pp. viii + 152. 


Any quest in the dialect-speaking regions of pre-Roman Italy 
demands first and foremost two things—competence to handle 
the dialect-records themselves independently, and then the com- 
bination of their evidence with that obtained from other sources, 
literary and archaeological. The second requirement Miss Rosen- 
zweig fills well enough. She has been to Gubbio and observed 
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its ancient remains and quaint modern ceremonies. She has 
faithfully gathered together all that is known of the records, 
topography, and municipal organization of pre-Roman Iguvium, 
and she gives us a good map with a suggested reconstruction of 
the Umbrian city. Then she takes up, one by one, the topics of 
its religious ceremonies, its deities, the Atiedian brotherhood, 
and their ritual and cults. To the internal evidence of the Igu- 
vine tables she adds what I think must be a complete, or nearly 
complete account of every relevant scrap of ancient testimony 
and of every modern conjecture that has any bearing on her 
subject. But she very seldom, if ever, expresses a definite opinion 
of her own, and especially in vexed questions of interpretation 
of the Umbrian text (which she reprints with Buck’s translation 
of 1928, reprinted by Buck from the first edition of his Grammar, 
1904), she undiscriminatingly sets forth every guess, probable 
and improbable, that she has been able to find in print, with 
never a contribution of her own; or if there be any such, it is 
as much lost as the proverbial needle in a haystack. Those who 
are equipped to judge independently will therefore be saved the 
trouble of gathering together some hundreds of scattered notes 
and articles, theories and conjectures, arguments and (a few) 
conclusions for themselves, and for this help will be grateful. 
But the reader who is innocent of linguistic training must look 
before he leaps. 

In her historical introductory section Miss Rosenzweig accepts 
von Duhn’s theory of “ inhuming ” Italici, chiefly on the ground 
(p. 6) “ of the close relation of the Oscan and Umbrian languages 
to Latin.” Here she shares the prevalent misconception about 
the distribution of the so-called Umbrian dialect. All the evi- 
dence, archaeological and linguistic, indicates that the speakers 
of the Iguvine dialect are to be distinguished very clearly from 
the “OuBpo or Umbri said by ancient authority to have been the 
pre-Etruscan inhabitants of the great part of Italy north of the 
Tiber, Umbria included. And in fact the actual distribution 
of inscriptions in the Italic “ Umbrian ” dialect agrees well with 
that of the cremating people of the Umbrian fringe (see my 
Foundations, p. 194). The situation is different for Oscan, but 
there too Miss Rosenzweig’s view involves an argument from 
linguistic evidence that is contradicted by the archaeological. 

A few suggestions and corrections: 

P.5,n.1%. For 837 read 83. 

P. 9. The actual provenance of the “ Tabula Agnonensis ” is 
not Agnone, but Capracotta. 

P.18, n. 65. Is Portuensis the modern name of the road? 

P.19, n.66. Note that kasilos is also a Lepontic personal 
name (P.I. D., no. 327). 

P. 36. The “black vessels” were clearly thought to be of 
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ill omen; but it is well to bear in mind that black ware of early 
date is widely distributed in Italy, and apparently had no 
special ritual significance. Were the Iguvine black vessels a 
survival of an ancient type, put to non-secular usage? 

P. 59. The flamen “must collect a sum for each farm.” 
What sum? The Umbrian is nurpener (instr. pl.), on which 
Conway (Dial. Ital. Hx. Sel., 1899, p. 24) had an interesting 
suggestion that is worth repeating, since it seems to have been 
overlooked. He took nurpener as “ *nodipendiis,” and after 
calling attention to the deus Nodutus mentioned by Augustine 
and others, he continued: “apud agrestem populum nodipen- 
dium bene poterat uel ipsam spicam (qua culmus grauatur) 
significare, uel simplicius ipsum culmi nodum, pro sacro usu 
exsectum, uel, quod mihi... magis placet, imaginem utriusuis 
aere aut argento effictum, uel etiam nummum aliquem ab hoc 
incuso typo denominatum; cf. [Ridgeway] Origin of Metallic 
Currency, p. 179 ff., et praesertim p. 327, ubi Metapontinum 
nummum reperies siliqua incusum et Strabonis historiam (6.1. 
15) de aurea arista Delphis dedicata.” 

There is yet another possible solution to this old riddle, which 
on the whole I prefer. There is a gloss of the genuine Placidus 
(Gloss. Lat., 4, 1930, p. 29, N-10) that reads: Nucispineum est 
quod rustici nudipineum dicunt (I give Deuerling’s reading, 
which is also the reading of R, i.e. of the archetype of the three 
cod. Rom. Vat.; there is some evidence in favour of the nuclipi- 
neum of the Paris fragment). Now nuz, nucis (and hence 
nucleus) and English nut show different extensions, k and d 
respectively, of the same base gneu- (Walde-Pokorny, I, 391); 
but if I mistake not the d-extension existed also in Italic, where, 
except in this compound in Umbrian, and according to Placidus 
in rustic Latin, it was driven out of use by nodus “knot,” a 
word of different etymology. The close correspondence between 
nurpener and nudipineum (for i written e cf. Umb. pehatu) 
suggests further that Meillet was right in deriving Lat. pinus 
directly from pi-nu-, pi-no-, for the consonant group -sn- sur- 
vived in Umbrian. As with Conway’s interpretation, it is not 
clear whether the payment was in kind (cf. P. Oxy., orpoB.ras, 
“a dealer in pine-cones ”) or in another form commuted for the 
older unit. 

P. 68, n. 13. For vergleichender read vergleichenden. For 
Somner read Sommer. 

P. 89. As von Blumenthal has recently reminded us Ose. 
. anter statat is two words in the original, and as such he would 
now interpret it (I. F., LV, 1937, pt. I). 


1 Arnob. 4, 7: qui ad nodos perducit res satas; et quae praeest frugi- 
bus terendis, Noduterensis. And this seems to be the clue to the deus 
Nédens, Nidens (Ir. Niadu, W. Nudd) whose name is variously but 
unconvincingly interpreted. 
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P. 91. On matrimony in heaven note the famous passage in 
Pliny, NV. H., 2, 1%. 

P. 97%. Puprike is more likely “ *pubidico,” i.e. connected 
with initiation-rites. 

P. 99. For Pweigueux read Périgueux. But Vesunna was 
Ligurian. 

P. 105, n. 14. On pontifer see Herbig, K.Z., XLVII, 1916, 
pp. 211 ff. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Ernst WENKEBACH. Galeni in Hippocratis Epidemiarum 
Librum III (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum V, 10, 2, 1). 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1936. Pp. xxx + 187. 


The editor continues the edition of Galen’s commentaries on 
the Hippocratic Epidemics auspiciously begun with the publica- 
tion of the commentary on the first book in 1934 along with 
the German translation of the second book by Franz Pfaff from 
the Arabic version of Hunain Ibn Ishaq. Dr. Wenkebach pre- 
sents us with an exemplary edition, if possible even better than 
that of the earlier instalment. How excellent his work is can be 
appreciated only by one who compares it with the miserable text 
of Kiihn, which it is to be hoped one may soon be able to ignore. 
Here again, especially in the portions of the text preserved only 
in Arabic, Dr. Wenkebach has enjoyed the constant help of Dr. 
Pfaff. The text is exceptionally clean and if there are errata 
they have escaped me; but type will be fractious at times even in 
the presses of the best publishers. A few letters out of align- 
ment or broken occur in the Praefatio. 


Witxo De Boer. Galeni De Propriorum Animi Cuiuslibet 
Affectuum Dignotione et Curatione, De Animi Cuiuslibet 
Peccatorum Dignotione et Curatione, De Atra Bile (Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum V, 4, 1,1). Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
1937. Pp. 166. 


In general Dr. De Boer follows the methods of his pre- 
decessors in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum in editing the 
three brief treatises of Galen before us. The first two treatises 
were planned and written by Galen as companion pieces or 
rather as parts of a single work, and the manuscript tradition is 
essentially the same for both. The editor, having discoursed at 
length regarding the basis of the text in his Marburg disserta- 
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tion, 1911, in the separate Praefatio (pp. v-ix) here contents 
himself with a brief summary, correcting and supplementing a 
few details. The MS tradition of the third treatise, also, he had 
previously discussed in the Wiener Studien, LI, and here in a 
second Praefatio (pp. x-xvi) he summarizes his results and 
briefly discusses earlier printed editions. The copious Indices 
Nominum and Verborum (pp. 97-166) are given separately for 
the first two and for the third treatises. In these respects the 
edition seems to be equal to the best of its companions in the 
Corpus. Whether the readings adopted in the text are always 
or generally the best can be determined only by the close scrutiny 
that comes with long use. It is disturbing, however, to discover 
in a rapid perusal a goodly number of passages where one is 
prompted to question the text and an even greater number of 
minor misprints, such as are rarely found in other numbers of 


the Corpus. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


GIovANNI Battista PieHt. Nuovi Studi Ammianei. Pp. xv 
+ 234. I Discorsi nelle Storie d’Ammiano Marcellino. 
Pp. viii + 104, Milano, Soc. Ed. “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1936, 


Ammianus Marcellinus, the sturdy staff officer under Julian 
and Valentinian, who spent his retirement in writing the last 
great Roman history, is again under close scrutiny. Prof. Rolfe, 
in his Loeb translation, is summarizing the results of a genera- 
tion’s study, and reconstituting the Latin text; and now out of 
Italy come these valuable contributions of Pighi, full of meat 
for the text critic, the Latinist and the historian (of literature, 
as well as of events). Fortified by a remarkable mastery of 
Oriental history, Pighi gives a clear account of the clashes be- 
tween Roman and Persian in Mesopotamia and Armenia, and a 
full description of Julian’s great victory at Strassburg over the 
Germans—the battle which determined whether Roman Gaul was 
to become France or another Franconia. After a study of the 
general practice of ancient historians in fabricating speeches for 
generals, he examines each of those in Ammianus in connection 
with all other available sources; Ammianus comes out well. 
Incidentally he reconstructs the text. We are dependent on one 
9th century MS, the Fuldensis (V), for almost all of what re- 
mains of Ammianus; and V’s errors and inaccuracies are a per- 
petual temptation to text critics. Pighi’s general principle, to 
hold fast to V wherever possible, is admirable; but I doubt if 
many of his changes will commend themselves to others, par- 
ticularly where he restores readings or makes conjectures which 
sin against Ammianus’ use of the rhetorical cursus in the clausu- 
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lae. But this little impairs the high value of these interlocking 
and overlapping volumes, which deserve to be in every serious 
classical library. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
City New York Ciry. 


EpwarkpD KENNARD RAND. A Toast to Horace. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 41. $1.00. 


When this felicitous toast was proposed before the Municipal 
Art Society of Baltimore, there must have been approving 
chuckles in the Elysian fields. For here is pure Caecuban in 
Attic shape, the distilled essence of Horace’s mellowed wisdom, 
urbanity and charm, bubbling in a tiny goblet of exquisite 
craftsmanship. To the poet who, in Professor Rand’s words, 
was never temperate to excess, who had something for every man, 
and who always bore his seriousness lightly—nune est bibendum. 


Bryn Mawr GRACE FRANK. 
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